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MIRACLE NUMBER ONE. The young 
lady above is listening to an impor- 
tant broadcast from the States, on 
her new 1942 RCA Victrola “Master 
of the Airwaves”? Model QU8. 
Though the station is three thou- 
sand miles away, she hears every 
syllable clearly — even hears the 
speaker breathe between phrases. 
Through the magic of RCA Victor 
engineering, and 24 sensitive tubes 
in the QU8, the whole world is her 
neighbor, whenever she wishes! But 
that’s not the whole story— 


MIRACLE NUMBER TWO. The young 
lady’s husband will not be home for 
several hours. Yet, he, too, will hear 
this same broadcast—at his conve- 
nience. For while the lady listens, 


For greater radio pleasure, listen to RCA Victor-NBC International Stati 
WRCA and WNBI, New York City, U. S. A....9670 KC and 17,780 KC. 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “ Victrola” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. 


her RCA Victrola QU8 is making a 
phonograph-record of the program— 
a record good enough to compare 
favorably with commercial records. 


MIRACLE NUMBER THREE. When 
her mood changes, the young lady 
can hear the music of her choice, 
on Victor Records, with amazingly 
colorful living tone—tone that only 
RCA Victor, manufacturer of both 
Victor Records and RCA Victrola, 
could re-create. She can hear a full 
three-hour program from those 
records, without lifting a hand, while 
the RCAVictrola Automatic Record 
Changer does all the work... play- 
ing both sides of every record, in 
mixed 10-inch and 12-inch sizes. 
without attention! 


RCA VICTOR 
PREFERRED TYPE 
is 


A Great American Achievement 
The ultimate in modern phonograph- 
radio excellence, this RCA Victrola 
QU8 embodies every important ad- 
vancement developed by the greatest 
name in radio and sound, Volume is 
adequate for even a large music hall 
—and up to 32 individual loud- 
speakers, remotely located, may be 
connected for ‘“‘custom-built”’ appli- 
cations. The microphone (which may 
be concealed) permits addressing 
large audiences by using the tremen- 
dous reserve power of the QU8 as a 
Public Address System. See and hear 
the QU8 soon—it’s an American 
product that Americans in Foreign 
Service can be proud to own! 
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Diplomatic Immunity? 


Fire, windstorm, lightning, bur- 
glary, theft—the many hazards of 
daily life—are no respecters of per- 
sons. But our special Government 
Service Policy with its broad cover- 
age on personal effects of every de- 
scription, will indemnify you in the 
event of loss. 


For more than twenty years our or- 
ganization has been devoted entirely 
to providing American insurance 
protection in foreign countries. 
Those in the foreign service of our 
government will find our facilities 
unusually effective and complete. 


You may advise us direct about your 
insurance needs or apply through 
your regular insurance agent. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


111 John Street, New York 340 Pine Street, San Francisco 


Additional Company Offices in: 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
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Shanghai, China 
Hong Kong 
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STRENGTHEN HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


Their range extending even to the most remote U. S. 
bases, the famous Wright Cyclone-powered Boeing 
“Flying Fortresses” spread their protecting wings 
over an entire hemisphere. Supreme in performance 
at rare altitudes, the Flying Fortresses are widely used 
by the Army to carry huge loads for great distances 
at high speeds. They have become familiar sights 
to the republics of the three Americas from their 
many good-will flights the length and breadth of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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BEST 


PRICELESS PROTECTION 
NEW Safti-Sured 


irestone 


| CHAMPION TIRES 


ANDS that grip the steering wheel 

also hold the destiny of precious 

human lives. Yet too few car owners 

realize the serious responsibilities that 

rest upon them to keep their cars in 
safe driving condition. 


Each year thousands of men, women 
and innocent children are victims of 
unsafe tires. Why take chances with 
mankind’s most priceless possession 
when it costs so little for the priceless 
protection of the world’s first and only 
tires that are Safti-Sured? 


Theyare Safti-Sured against blowouts 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT 


by the patented Safety-Lock Gum- 
Dipped cord body—Safti-Sured against 
skidding by the remarkable Gear-Grip 
tread — and Safti-Sured for longer 
mileage by the exclusive new Vitamic 
rubber compound. 

Protect your life and the lives of 
your family by having your nearby 
Firestone dealer equip your car today 
with a set of new Safti-Sured Firestone 
DeLuxe Champion Tires — the only 
tires made that are safety-proved on 
the speedway for your protection 
on the highway. 


Copr, 1911, The F, T. & RK. Co, 
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Guarding the Ramparts of Freedom 


By J. Evcar Hoover, Director 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 


HOUGH scarcely twenty-three years have 

elapsed since the firing ceased in 1918, America 
is today in the midst of a crisis. Liberty itself is at 
stake. We cherish—and rightly so—the privilege of 
self-government, freedom of speech, and of worship. 
These must be retained. for without them our vaunt- 
ed citadel of liberty will crumble and democracy it- 
self will vanish from our shores. 

These God-given privileges are worth preserving; 
they are worthy of a supreme sacri- 
fice by the living and, if need be. of 
death itself. Each individual pledg- 
ing allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes, be he at home 
or abroad, owes it to 
himself. his 


fellow man, and his country to aid in keeping Amer- 
ica strong and free from the dread forces of totali- 
tarianism and subversion. The sailor, the soldier. 
the law enforcement officer, the public official, and 
the citizen—each in his own way—can assist in 
guarding the ramparts of freedom. 

Within recent months it has been demonstrated 
time after time that planes, ships, and marching 
columns of infantry are not the sole effective weap- 
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ons of a conqueror. Spies, saboteurs, and so-called 
“Fifth Columnists” have been employed to soften 
and divide the enemy until military conquest became 
a foregone conclusion. Divide and conquer has 
been the rule, and within our midst today are those 
who would subvert America and, by hampering na- 
tional defense efforts and destroying morale, make 
of us a rich prize for a victorious foe. Coopera- 
tion and same effective action were never so im- 
portant or urgently necessary as they are today. 

Particularly disturbing, in view of the general 
situation, has been the hoodwinking of many 
Americans by the fakirs of totalitarianism who cry 
for liberty when they themselves are deeply sub- 
merged in plots to destroy that which they claim 
to protect. We must be on our guard and discern 
the clever manipulations and false doctrines of these 
who under the garb of democracy seek to bore from 
within and weaken our internal defenses. 

During the World War era our Nation was, in a 
sense, a paradise for spies and saboteurs. Then 
there was no centralization of investigative effort. 
There was confusion and duplication, and private 
organizations, because of their excessive zeal, fre- 
quently endangered the rights and reputations of 
innocent individuals. Foreign agents went hither 
and yon in the perpetration of their nefarious 
schemes. 

In the light of our past experiences and in view 
of the fact that espionage and sabotage are always 
nationwide in scope, the President of the United 
States in June, 1939, directed that the investigation 
of all espionage. counterespionage, and sabotage 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
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matters be coordinated and handled by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Military Intelli- 
gence Division, and the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
The last two agencies are handling matters pertain- 
ing to the activities within the armed services and 
cases in the Canal Zone, the Philippines and certain 
other possessions, while the FBI (Federal Bureau of 
Investigation) of the Department of Justice has jur- 
isdiction over all civilian national defense investi- 
gations and all matters dealing with internal security 
in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. 

As a further step in the coordinaton of national 
defense investigations, the Chief Executive issued on 
September 6, 1939, a formal statement calling upon 
police officers, sheriffs, and all other law enforce- 
ment officials in the United States to cooperate with 
the FBI in this work. The directive read: 

“The Attorney General has been requested by me 
to instruct the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice to take charge of investi- 
gative work in matters relating to espionage. sabo- 
tage, and violations of the neutrality regulations. 

“This task must be conducted in a comprehen- 
sive and effective manner on a national basis. and 
all information must be carefully sifted out and cor- 
related in order to avoid confusion and irresponsi- 
bility. 

“To this end I request all police officers, sheriffs, 
and all other law enforcement officers in the United 
States promptly to turn over to the nearest rep- 
resentative of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
any information obtained by them relating to espion- 
age, counteres- 
pionage, sabo- 
tage, subversive 
activities and 
violations of the 
neutrality 
laws.” 
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A portion of the fingerprinting section of the Identification Division, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. 
S. Department of Justice, where the finger impressions of criminals are classified and compared. 


the FBI Law Enforcement Officers Mobilization Plan 
for National Defense. Conferences with police offi- 
cials, sheriffs, state police officers, and others en- 
gaged in the law enforcement field were held by the 
fifty-four field divisions of the FBI in strategic cities 
throughout the Nation. Over 7,000 officials attended 
the original meetings, and a program was worked 
out whereby local agencies would assist the FBI in 
the actual investigation of national defense cases. 
The conferences proved so satisfactory that they are 
now being held in several cities in every state on a 
quarterly basis. To show the coverage of these 
conferences it might be mentioned that in Cali- 
fornia during one quarter, nineteen meetings were 
held in as many cities. The 150,000 police officers 
of America have supplemented the private groups of 
World War I in the investigation of cases. The 
task is primarily one for the trained police officer. 
It is being done much better today than before 
and adequate precautions are being taken to pro- 
tect the rights and reputations of innocent per- 
sons. 


Occupying a key position in the national defense 


picture are the graduates of the FBI National Po- 
lice Academy. which had been termed “The West 
Point of Law Enforcement.” The Academy was 
founded in July, 1935, in order to provide training 
for local and state law enforcement officers and 
as an extension of the FBI’s program of coopera- 
tion with local and state law enforcement agencies. 
Approximately 690 selected officers from every 
state in the United States and seven foreign coun- 
tries or territorial possessions have completed the 
twelve weeks’ course of study designed to acquaint 
them with the latest in investigative technique and 
qualify them as instructors before local police 
schools. The total police personnel represented by 
the graduates is approximately 90,000. Thoroughly 
trained in national defense activities, these gradu- 
ates are active in their support of the FBI Law 
Enforcement Officers Mobilization Plan for National 
Defense. 

Spies and saboteurs are in reality no different 
from the kidnapper, the bank robber, the armed 
gangster, and the confidence man. The successes 
of major criminals depend upon the brazenness 
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they display in the perpetration of their crimes. 
So it is with the spy and his cohort. 


Counterespionage is the defense against espion- 
age. It consists of placing the spies under sur- 
veillance. constantly studying their contacts, and 
their methods of operation. Isolated incidents must 
be fitted into the pattern of nationwide events. The 
measure of success in combating these enemies of 
America cannot be gauged by arrests made or con- 
victions obtained. Rather it is the number of spies 
identified, their sources of information learned 
and eventually closed. Arrests are in order only 
when the spies are fleeing the country or are no 
longer useful to the investigators in making fur- 
ther identifications. or in obtaining additional in- 
formation. 


No matter how fantastic or ridiculous a com- 
plaint may appear, it must be carefully scrutinized 
and at times facts must be established which defi- 
nitely prove or disprove the allegations. Many of 
the espionage cases which have been successfully 
prosecuted in the past were the results of thorough, 
painstaking investigation following a complaint 
which at first blush seemed stranger than fiction. 
National defense investigations require greater dili- 
gence and greater activity than probably any other 
type of inquiry which Special Agents of the FBI 
and local law enforcement officers are called upon 
to perform. 


Sabotage directed at our country’s industrial 
preparations may take any of many forms. Equip- 
ment or machinery may be damaged by chemicals 
or abrasives or completely destroyed by time 
bombs or other explosives. Injury to raw mate- 
rials. arson. bacterial infection of water or food, 
and theft of blueprints or other confidential data 
are still other methods. Some schemes are in- 
genious indeed. 


The antidote for sabotage consists of preventive 
measures designed to make our plant facilities im- 
pregnable to the inroads of the would-be destruction- 
ist. At the outset of the current emergency certain 
laxities were noted throughout the industrial world 
and it was believed that these, if not corrected, might 
prove a great weakness in the event of a dire emerg- 
ency. In the Fall of 1939, the FBI undertook an 
extensive plant survey program at the request of 
the War and Navy Departments, which furnishd a 
priority list of plants engaged in the manufacture 
of national defense materials. Today 2,428 key in- 
dustrial facilities are on this list and already ap- 
proximately 1.700 of these have been carefully 
surveyed. 

Before any surveys were undertaken, however, 
officials of the FBI spent months in intensive study 
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and preparation, and each Special Agent later to 
be assigned to this work was given a thorough 
course in plant survey methods and procedures, 
The sole interest of the FBI in making the sur. 
veys is to locate the weak points in the defensive 
armor of industrial plants and bring these to the 
attention of the managements in the form of recom. 
mendations for greater protection against spies and 
saboteurs. Under no circumstances do legitimate 
employer-employee relatienships enter into the pic- 
ture. 


That such a common sense program was badly 
needed is evident in view of some of the condi- 
tions which have been uncovered in American in- 
dustry. In the survey of one plant engaged in 
making vital national defense materials it was noted 
that the fire protection consisted chiefly of water 
buckets which were suspended from the ceiling or 
hung from the walls at strategic points. Regardless 
of the merits of this particular system under ideal 
conditions, it was far from perfect in practice in 
this instance. The survey disclosed that all but 
a few of the fifty-three buckets provided were either 
empty or contained but a few inches of water. 
Several of the buckets had holes in them, and, in 
fact, a few had no bottoms whatsoever. 


In another establishment it was observed during 
the survey that the plant mail truck driver fol- 
lowed the practice of leaving his vehicle in an tun- 
locked condition in front of a building to which 
the public had ready access. On one occasion the 
unlocked truck was parked in front of the building 
for approximately twenty minutes. At the time it 
contained a number of specifications, confidential - 
correspondence, and a particularly secret and con- 
fidential formula—all readily accessible to any 
passerby. Of course, in this instance as well as 
in the other, recommendations for correction were 
made to the plant managements. 

Industry as a whole has cooperated magnificently 


(Continued on page 533) 
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In addition to the well known murals in the 
Mexican Embassy at Washington, there is a 
new one, depicting Pan-Americanism, by Ro- 
berto Cueva del Rio, a young Mexican artist. 
It represents North America and South Amer- 
ica in a friendly handshake. On the right there 
are the heads of George Washington, Miguel 
Hidalgo and Simon Bolivar; on the left those 
of Benito Juarez, Abraham Lincoln and José 
Marti. 
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Erich Windels, former German Con- Prince Carl Bernadotte (left), nephew 


sul General in Philadelphia; Ray- of King Gustave of Sweden, and Fred- 
mond Muir of the State Department; erick A. Sterling, American Minister 
and Geatana Vecchiotti, former Ital- to Sweden, smoke a last shipboard ci- 
ian Consul General in New York, pho- gar on their arrival in New York on 
lographed on the east-bound trip. the West Point. 


Vice Consul Brigg 

A. Perkins arrived 

from Oslo on the 
West Point. 


A long - delayed 
reunion took 
place when Rich- 
ard Hottelet, U. 
P. correspondent, 
was greeted at the 
dock by his moth- 


er. 


Henry H. Balch, 
Consul General at 
Genoa, arrived on 
the West Point 
with Mrs. Balch. 


West Point Voyage 


By Raymonp D. Murr, Divisional Assistant, Divi- 
sion of Protocol, State Department Representative 
on the recent voyage of the U.S.S. West Point 
Acme Pictures 


N JUNE 16 the Department informed the Ger- 

man Embassy that their consular and other 
officials must leave the United States, and the Divi- 
sion of Protocol was instructed to make arrange- 
ments for their departure. Since Protocol had 
compiled a record of all foreign government officials 
and employees in the United States we were in a 
position to know who would have to leave the coun- 
try in compliance with the Department’s note. After 
numerous conferences with officials of the German 
and later the Italian Embassies final arrangements 
were made for the departure and I was detailed to 
accompany the German and Italian personnel to 
Lisbon. The first question to arise was that of a 
ship to transport these people. 

A survey of the passenger ships available on the 
East Coast indicated that there were none large 
enough to transport even the German group. and 
when the Italian officials were ordered out, the ques- 
tion of securing a ship became a real problem. Af- 
ter conferences with the Maritime Commission it 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Dow and their 

daughter, Rosemary, arrived from 

Leipzig, where Mr. Dow was Consul 
General. 
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Welcoming the U.S.S. West Point as 


Pick out the people who have spotted 
their loved ones. 


was decided to request the Navy Department to 
make available one of the passenger ships which 
had recently been taken over by the Navy for use 
as transports. As it happened, the America, of 
35,000 gross tons, largest passenger ship built in 
the United States, had been turned over to the Navy 
on June 15 and was being converted into a Naval 
transport at the Norfolk, Virginia, Navy Yard. She 
had been renamed the West Point, and had accom- 
modations to take care of the 464 persons who were 
being sent back to Germany and Italy, and would 
also be able to accommodate the American person- 
nel of our consular establishments who had been 
ordered out of Germany, Italy and the countries 
which had been occupied. 

The Navy had stripped the West Point of much 
of its equipment which had been used for passen- 
ger service. However, staterooms accommodating 
approximately 199 persons had remained unaltered, 
and the remaining staterooms had had extra bunks 
put in them and would accommodate approximately 
1,141 persons. Two of the public rooms had been 
left practically untouched, namely the largest of 
the dining rooms, and the large smoking room in the 
forward part of the ship. 

The Navy rushed to completion its conversion of 


the ship and she left Norfolk on July 12 for New 


(Continued on page 527) 


Dr. Frederick Krueger, Public Health 
Surgeon, recently at Vienna, shown 
with his wife and 8-month-old daugh- 
ter, Jeannette. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leslie E. Reed and their 
she pulled into her berth at New York. daughter, Roslyn, arrived from Athens. 


Life raft on the 
U.S.S. West Point. 


Ben _ Robertson, 
PM reporter in 
England, and Jay 
Allen (North 
American News- 
paper Lines — 
NANA) returned 
on the West 
Point. Allen had 
just completed 
four months in 
prison occu- 
pied France and 
was released 
through the ef- 
forts of the State 
Department. 


Mrs. Bovio Pallue- 
ea and her little 
son, Robert, greet- 
ed by Mrs. Pal- 
lucea’s brother, I. 
A. Weir, upon the 
arrival of the Pal- 
luccas from Milan 
where Mr. Palluc- 
ca was attached to 
the Consulate. 
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History of the Consulate General at London 


By the late Percy R. BROEMEL 


(Continued from the August, 1941, issue) 


STORIES OF SLAVERY 


HEN one considers modern conditions, it 

must appear strange that little over half a 
century ago slavery flourished and was openly prac- 
ticed by civilized peoples. 

The first record we have is that of an affidavit 
made in 1840 by one Gilman Sleeper, of the Amer- 
ican barque Jones, who stated that he did not know 
when signing on that she was engaged in the slave 
trafic with West Africa, as he believed the ship 
bound for Montevideo. He was arrested on board 
at St. Helena by His Majesty’s ship Dolphin and 
brought to England by the Java. He declared that 
he knew nothing of the slave-irons and shackles 
found on board the Jones. A similar affidavit by 
another seaman named Ransom Rarman, declared 
that the ship was accused of also carrying false 
papers and that two other vessels with the same 
owners were at New York. A third seaman also 
testified in a similar manner. The captain, it ap- 
peared. had also told them that the ship was not 
really American, as they had believed, but belonged 
to Havana, to a certain Don Pedro Martinez. The 
captain had also offered to increase their wages 
from 18 dollars a month, as greed upon at Charles- 
ton, to 45 dollars a month, if they had consented. 

The year 1841 is remarkable for a real drama 
of the sea which many a writer of fiction might 
envy. Horatio Nelson Sawyer, of the American brig 
Alexander, made affidavit that on refusing to con- 
sent to take on board at Sierra Leone a cargo of 
slaves for Havana, ten of the crew were simply put 
ashore in an uninhabited spot by 50 armed men 
under the direction of the captain. He heard that 
later on 860 slaves were taken aboard with a Span- 
ish crew for Havana. The marooned members of 
the crew struggled to make their way to Sierra 
Leone on foot, but of the 10 men five died of fa- 
tigue and want of food en route and two more died 
in hospital at Sierra Leone from exhaustion. De- 
ponent had also been seized with fever at Sierra 
Leone, but recovered and came to England on the 
English barque Hartley. He did not seem certain 
of what had become of the other two men. The 
names of the 9 men were appended to the affidavit. 

The copy of a deed of Emancipation from slavery 
granted by Lizardi Brothers, of New Orleans, to a 
slave named Celestin in 1839 and certified by Con- 
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sul Aspinwall, of London, in 1843, before whom 
both Manuel Lizardi and the slave appeared, is of 
interest : 

“We do hereby declare in the most solemn 
manner that By these presents we do give lib- 
erty to our slave Celestin and set him free of 
all and every bondage and lien that he was 
under towards us as our slave up to this time. 
In faith hereof we sign these in the City of 
Paris on the seventeenth day of June in the 
year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine. 

(signed) Lizardi Hos., United States. 

The “Hos” stands for the Spanish “Hermanos” 
(Brothers); no reason is given why a deed signed 
in Paris should have had to be certified in London. 

One more reference to slavery is worth noting, 
as it refers to conditions obtaining after the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. In 1866 a certain W. H. 
Trapmann takes oath and swears to “abide by and 
faithfully support all laws and proclamations which 
have been made during the existing rebellion with 
reference to the emancipation of slaves—so help 
me God.” 

It is strange that the deponents should, in 1866, 
have spoken of “the existing rebellion.” 


PIRACIES, MUTINIES, ETC. 
The Record Book has an entry on the 2nd April, 


1816, concerning a case of looting, with the, pre- 
sumably. unusual happening of the captain himself 
taking an active part in the crime: 

A certain Elisha Smith, Mate of the American 
ship Indian Chief, deposed that the Swedish ship 
Keadtearn, on board of which he was placed as a 
prisoner-of-war, the said ship having been chartered 
by the British Government for the conveyance of 
about 250 American prisoners of war to the United 
States, sailed from Plymouth on or about the 16th 
June. 1816. When about 30 days out, the prisoners, 
except deponent and six or seven others, some of 
whose names are given, took from the afterhold of 
the vessel several bales and carried them on the 
quarterdeck; they opened them: they contained 
“cloathing” of superior quality. It was decided to 
divide the goods, deponent and the six or seven 
others alone objecting, as they were private prop- 
erty. But the captain sided with the looters and 
threatened to throw the remonstrators overboard if 
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they would not also divide. The goods were divided 
by lottery. but deponent and the six or seven others 
refused to take part in the division. On arrival at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the looters were first 
to go ashore in fishing boats that came alongside, to- 
gether with the stolen goods and all the hammocks, 
blankets and bedding used on the voyage, although 
they were the ship’s property. The ship proceeded 
to Boston with deponent and a few other prisoners 
and arrived there after a passage of 42 days from 
Plymouth in England. 

Some minor acts of mutiny are recorded for the 
same year, when a destitute seaman refused to work 
on board the American brig Somerset and was 
shown a copy of the then United States’ Law there- 
on. The Captain of the Amazon reported that he 
had had to put a seaman ashore at Margate for re- 
fusing to work, saying that $10 had been paid for 
his passage and that he would work when he 
pleased. It would appear. however, that there was 
not enough food to go round for a long voyage, 
which induced some members of the crew to de- 
clare that the captain “framed-up” charges against 
seamen to get rid of the superfluous number. They 
were told when they objected to short rations, “that 
they would have to go without food or be sent 
ashore.” 


A seaman who refused to sweep the decks of the 
Electra in 1819 was “suitably” punished. 


A complaint received in 1823 concerned some to- 
bacco stolen from the American ship Good Hope; 
the offence was committed by a seaman who was 
apprehended and prosecuted, but the captain -was 
fined. When the then American Minister, Mr. 
Rush. intervened for a remission of the fine, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs en- 
closed to him a report from the Commissioners of 
Excise, stating that the smuggling had been facili- 
tated by the captain’s lack of proper precautions for 
preventing such acts on a ship of 117 tons, value 
£1.200, so that the fine of £100 was considered 
lenient and a remission was not recommended. 

A somewhat serious case of piracy is recorded for 
1825, in a letter from the Governor of Sierra Leone 
to a Mr. Jardine, a prisoner in the gaol of Free- 
town, in which he refers him to London for justice 
against a Mr. Lovett, the agent of his ship, for 
piracy and murder, as he, the Governor, does not 
feel competent to decide the issue. Jardine was 
brought to England, but released from Portsmouth 
Gaol, which he adduces as proof that the charges of 
piracy brought against him as Master of the 
schooner Experiment were unfounded. An affidavit 
by James Burne, of the Marquis Huntley accuses 
Lieutenant Lovett, of that vessel, of having, after 
seizing the Experiment and imprisoning the officers 
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and crew. sold goods for his own benefit. The 
Marquis Huntley was proceeding to Africa with 
British soldiers for Cape Coast Castle. 

The American Consul in Mauritius in 1868 re- 
ported the mutinous conduct of a Malay who had 
wounded the Captain of the Elcano in the side, cut 
the two Mates in a frightful manner and murdered 
the steward, “without any cause whatever.” This 
must have been a case of a native “running amuck.” 

In conclusion, I will mention a mutiny on board 
the American ship New World off the Nore Light- 
ship, at the mouth of the Thames in 1877—a muti- 
neer was shot dead and a squad of marines from 
Sheerness had to be put on board. The ship had 
also been fired and the fire had only been extin- 
guished by the pilot in the nick of time. 

Since that time no serious cases of mutiny seem 
to have occurred on ships that came into touch with 
London. A few cases of murder and smuggling 
have happened in recent years, but they do not call 
for special mention, being still within living mem- 
ory. 


BLOCKADES 


There are in the Record Book of 1808 and on 
several entries where Mr. Lyman has issued to 
American ships so-called “‘Mediterranean Sea- 
Passes” and “Sea-Letters,” presumably to permit 
them to pass unmolested through belligerent waters. 
In this year he cancelled the certificate and “Sea- 
Letter” of the ship John, as the said schooner had 
been condemned in the West Indies. There follows 
a Petition to the “King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council” from Mr. Lyman concerning the stopping 
of the American brig Jane by British ships-of-war 
from proceeding to Santander in Spain, as that port 
was in a state of vigorous blockade, in consequence 
of which the Jane had to return to Plymouth. In 
the case of the American brig Levant of Boston, it 
appears that she had her “Sea-Letter” taken from 
her at sea by the British “Letter of Marque” “Nep- 
tune.” and that it was still in the British comman- 
der’s possession. An appeal by Mr. Lyman against 
the seizure of the American ship Polly by the pri- 
vate ship-of-war Caesar and brought to Plymouth, 
is also of interest for the time. 

Then, on the 24th September, 1808, the Master 
of the American ship William declares on oath that 
he destroyed all papers when nearing Spain relat- 
ing to his transactions in England and that he “de- 
stroyed these papers and ‘Sea-Letter’ from fear of 
being boarded and their being discovered by any 
French cruiser and from no other motive whatso- 
ever.” One wonders at the nature of the “transac- 
tions” and the cargo that required such drastic 
measures! 

Then follow two Petitions by Mr. Lyman con- 
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cerning the seizure of the American ship The Huron 
and its cargo by British ships-of-war. for a license 
to take charge of the perishable goods and re-export 
them, as they had been handed over to him on his 
giving bail—they end with the quaint phrase: “And 
as in duty bound, will pray. William Lyman.” 
Lyman was the claimant of the goods and acted as 
Agent for the owners. 

Among seizures by French men-of-war that of the 
American brig Mary deserves mention. A small 
French privateer seized her off Malaga and she was 
sold by auction by the French Consul there, who 
took up a “Procés-Verbal”-—reproduced in the Rec- 
ord Book. This sale took place under the law of 
the “2e. Prairial, an lle.” Mr. William Kirkpat- 
rick, then “American Consul for the port of Mala- 
ga and the Kingdom of Granada in Spain”—how 
mediaeval this sounds!—was apparently helpless in 
the matter, so the vessel was bought in by two 
American citizens, acting through the Master of the 
said vessel. 

In 1809 the American ship Diana was seized by 
a Spanish privateer and taken to Montevideo, where 
the Spaniards burnt all the papers. lest they should 
fall into the hands of the British forces about to 
invest the place. After the evacuation of the coun- 
try by the British, the ship was restored to the Mas- 
ter and owners. 

Then there is the story of the seizure of the 
American ship Shepherdess by French revenue ofh- 
cers in the river Weser, Germany—this part was 
then held by Napoleon. Lyman reported to the 
“Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury” 
that after her release by the French she was again 
seized by the Duke of Brunswick-Oels and com- 
pelled to proceed to Heligoland, thence to the Isle 
of Wight. Lyman claimed compensation and _ in- 
demnification for the detention in England— 
whether he ever got it, is not recorded. 

Almost the last record of Mr. Lyman is the seiz- 
ure of the American ship Randall by the Britsh ship- 
of-war Indejfatigable in the Bay of Biscay and her 
being brought to Plymouth for adjudication. He 
died on the 22nd September, 1811. 

Pathetic, in view of subsequent events, is Mr. 
Lyman’s optimism in regard to a certain detained 
ship: “Yet, nevertheless, as the present political 
state of things will probably not last long... . I 
have by and with the advice of the U. S. Minister 
here, thought it best not to detain the said vessel 
here, etc.” Yet this “political state of things” lasted 
until well into 1815—four years after Mr. Lyman’s 
death! 

One of the last entries before the Anglo-American 
War is dated 14th February, 1812—the Day of St. 


Valentine—and records the seizure of the American 
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brig Vigilant of Bath, on the voyage from Amster- 
dam to Boston with dispatches and some destitute 
seamen by the British man-of-war Deésirée, and 
taken to Yarmouth for adjudication, but later re- 
leased by the Admiralty High Court, the dispatches 
and men being thereupon otherwise transmitted to 
the United States. 

Under date November 6th, 1832, there was issued 
an Order in Council at the Court of St. James. 
directing “that no ships or vessels belonging to 
any of His Majesty’s subjects be permitted to en- 
ter or clear out for any of the ports within the do- 
minions of the King of the Netherlands until fur- 
ther notice.” Further “that a general embargo or 
stop be made of all ships and vessels whatsoever 
belonging to the subjects of the King of the Neth- 
erlands, now within, or which shall hereafter come 
into, any of the ports, harbours, or roads within 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions, together with 
all persons and effects on board such ships and ves- 
sels; and that the commanders of His Majesty’s 
Ships-of-War do detain and bring into port all mer- 
chant ships and vessels bearing the flag of the Neth- 
erlands; but that the utmost care be taken for the 
preservation of all and every part of the cargoes 
on board any of the said ships or vessels, so that no 
damage or embezzlement whatever be sustained, 
etc.” The proclamation was signed by “C. C. 
Greville.” 

A subsequent Order in Council of December 3rd, 
1832, excepted the Dutch possessions in the Fast 
and West Indies. in Africa or America; the em- 
bargo was revoked on the 29th May, 1833, when the 
war between Holland and the Belgians had resulted 
in separation and the founding of the new Kingdom 
of Belgium, with Leopold I of Coburg as the first 
ruler. 

An echo of the first Danish War with Prussia is 
wafted to us from two entries in 1848 and 1849: 

On the 18th August, 1848, the Master of the 
American ship Dumbarton lodged a protest here. 
declaring that he was prevented from proceeding 
from London to Bremerhaven by a notice of the 
Danish Consul-General “of an intended blockade of 
the river Weser and other places by His Danish 
Majesty's forces to the absolute exclusion of all mer- 
chant vessels,” making the continuance of this 
Charter Party null and void. 

A similar experience befell the Master of the 
American barque Bohemia, on a voyage from Ma- 
tanzas in Cuba with a cargo of coffee, sugar, cigars. 
and honey, bound for Hamburg. On approaching 
the port he was boarded by an officer from a Dan- 
ish frigate who informed him very politely of the 
state of blockade; the Master was taken on board 

(Continued on page 517) 
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Export Control 


By Bricapier GENERAL R. L. Maxwe Lt, U.S.A., Administrator of Export Control 


ONTROL of exports was instituted pursuant to 

the provisions of Section 6 of the Act of July 

2. 1940 (Public No. 703, 76th Congress) entitled 

“An Act to expedite the strengthening of the na- 
tional defense.” This section provides that: 

“Whenever the President determines that it is necessary 
in the interest of national defense to prohibit or curtail the 
exportation of any military equipment or munitions, or 
component parts thereof, or machinery, tools, or material, 
or supplies necessary for the manufacture, servicing, or 
operation thereof, he may by proclamation prohibit or cur- 
tail such exportation, except under such rules and regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe. Any such proclamation shall 
describe the articles or materials included in the prohibi- 
tion or curtailment contained therein. In case of the viola- 
tion of any provision of any proclamation, or of any rule or 
regulation, issued hereunder, such violator or violators, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. The authority granted 
in this section shall terminate June 30, 1942, unless the 
Congress shall otherwise provide.” 

In Proclamation No. 2413 of July 2, 1940, the 
administration of this provision of law was vested 
in the Administrator of Export Control, the Ad- 
ministrator to function under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President. On the same date the 
President issued a Military Order stating that the 
administration of Section 6 of the Act of July 2, 
1940. is essentially a military function and, by vir- 
tue of his authority as President of the United 
States and as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, designating Brigadier 
General Russell L. Maxwell (then Lieutenant Colo- 
nel). U. S. Army, as Administrator of Export Con- 
trol. 

Proclamation No. 2413 also prescribed the initial 
list of articles and materials to which export con- 
trol should be applicable, and authorized the Secre- 
tary of State to issue licenses for the exportation of 
any of these items in accordance with the rules and 
regulations just mentioned or specific directives 
communicated to him by the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control. Subsequent proclamations have added 
to the controlled list. Approximately 50° of our 
exports by dollar value now leave the country under 
licenses issued by the Division of Controls, Depart- 
ment of State. 

The Administrator is assisted in the discharge of 
his duties by a policy committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all interested Government agencies, 
including the Department of State. Through these 
representatives the Administrator has access to ad- 
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vice on matters pertaining to the respective agen- 
cies, and the latter have a voice in committee 
discussions leading to the adoption of export con- 
trol policies.* 

In the operation of the licensing procedure it was 
found that, while an effective control of exports had 
been established, this did not necessarily mean that 
the articles or materials denied export were made 
available for defense purposes. Accordingly, legis- 
lation was enacted on October 10, 1940 (Public No. 
829, 76th Congress), entitled “An Act to authorize 
the President to requisition certain articles and ma- 
terials for the use of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” This Act provides in part that: 

“Whenever the President determines that it is necessary 
in the interest of national defense to requisition and take 
over for the use or operation by the United States or in its 
interest any military or naval equipment or munitions, or 
component parts thereof, or machinery, tools, or materials, 
or supplies necessary for the manufacture, servicing, or op- 
eration thereof, ordered, manufactured, procured, or pos- 
sessed for export purposes, the exportation of which has 
been denied in accordance with the provisions of section 6 
of the Act approved July 2, 1940 (Public, Numbered 703, 
Seventy-sixth Congress), he is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to requisition and take over for the said use or 
operation by the United States, or in its interest, any of 
the foregoing articles or materials, and to sell or otherwise 
dispose of any such articles or materials, or any portion 
thereof, to a person or a corporation of the United States 


whenever he shall determine such action to be in the pub- 
lic interest.” 


Executive Order No. 8567 of October 15, 1940, 
and Regulations issued by the President the same 
date prescribe the procedure to be followed in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the Act of October 10, 
1940. In accordance therewith, determination as 
to the necessity of requisitioning and taking over 
articles or materials within the purview of the Act 
is made by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy acting jointly through the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. The sale or other disposi- 
tion of the items requisitioned and taken over is 
likewise a matter to be handled by the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy acting jointly 
through the Army and Navy Munitions Board. The 
other provisions of the Act are administered by the 


*The Department of State plays a double role in the export 
licensing process: first, by assisting in the determination of ex- 
port control policy as a member of the Administration's policy 
committee, and, second, by participating in the actual adminis- 
tration of export control as the organ which, under directives 
furnished by the Administrator, acts upon all applications for 
export licenses. 


(Continued on page 518) 
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Old Automobiles for New 


By Henry S. VitLarp, Department of State 


F there is one phase of the national emergency 

which is more likely to affect the lives and hab- 
its of Americans than any other, it is the unparal- 
leled situation in the automobile industry. On the 
eve of the annual debut of new models, uncertainty 
and confusion reign in the ranks of dealers. In- 
formation as to what’s in store for the trade is 
scarcer than a neon sign in a blackout, but the 
prospective car-buying citizen has become suddenly 
and acutely aware of the fact that his choice next 
year is going to be strictly limited by defense re- 
quirements. 

Accustomed as he is to a bumper fall crop of ad- 
vance offerings, with varied designs and attractive 
prices, the man who intended to turn in the old bus 
for a 1942 model is due for a considerable jolt. 
Although the plans of most companies are. still 
guarded as carefully as a military secret, one does 
not have to be a Nostradamus to predict certain 


developments which will bring home to the motor- 
ing public the stern facts of wartime production. 
The output of vehicles which the American of today 
takes for granted as part of his business and his 
pleasure will be very definitely subordinated to the 
building of tanks, airplane engines and similar es- 
sential tools of the trade of war. The Automobile 
Show, if any, this November, will display the cus- 
tomary sedans and coupes only as a sideline to 
more important business in hand. 

Coupled with a drastically curtailed field of selec- 
tion, the so-called automobile industry for the du- 
ration of the emergency will feature the unpleasant 
factor of price. It is an accepted conclusion that 
the forthcoming models will carry price tags read- 
ing up to 25 percent higher than the 1941 figures, 
and that there will be in addition the special defense 
tax on motor vehicles superimposed by the Con- 
gress. In other words, automobiles will not only 
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“To get a preview of the car tomorrow would require a crystal ball and a gift for mind-reading ... .” 
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be fewer but more costly. Some types, such as 
the four-door sedan, it is rumored, may be dis- 
continued entirely by hard-pressed manufacturers. 

To get a preview of the car of tomorrow would 
require a crystal ball and a gift for mind-reading, 
but some indications are already available as to the 
shape of things to come. For example, dealers as- 
sert gloomily that there will be no more shiny 
gadgets made of aluminum, nickel or chrome. All 
strategic materials these, commanding priority in 
the national defense. Instead, radiator grilles and 
other metal strippings will be merely painted on the 
body, avoiding entirely the use of white metal. 
That goes for pistons and other vital parts. They 
will not be painted on, of course, but substitutes 
of one kind or another will be used. Steel and 
cast iron will be prominent, making the cars 
heavier. 

Tin is another strategic material, so the fore- 
cast is that plastics will for the first time come 
into their own. These and other untried media may 
result in an ersatz product which will require a 
period of probation before being accepted by the 
more skeptical. The new cars may not only be 
fewer and more costly but also inferior compared 
to current vintages. 

Obviously, if ever there was a time to buy a 
car, it was in the summer of 1941—and plenty of 
customers have rushed to get in under the wire. 
To illustrate the state of the market, the popular 
convertible coupe was practically extinct, as far 
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“Obviously, if ever there was a time to buy a car, it was in the summer of 1941 and 
plenty of customers have rushed to get under the wire.” 


as this year’s models was concerned, by the Fourth 
of July. Production on convertibles ceased in most 
factories several months ago, the first automotive 
sacrifice of the altar of defense. From Miami to 
Maine, say the dealers, there is no longer one for 
sale. Used models are almost equally scarce, and 
no one knows whether they will reappear on forth- 
coming schedule or not. 

Just how future buyers will react when the full 
truth dawns on them is difficult to tell. Will there 
be a scramble to pick up what is proffered, in fear 
of still more restricted stocks, still more costly and 
still less sturdy numbers in years to come? The 
more pessimistic dealers say that even if the war 
should stop tomorrow, it would require three or 
four years to re-tool factories, put out new designs 
and resume progress where it was left off. One 
thing is already sure: the used car in good condi- 
tion is enjoying a bull market. Many people are 
planning to overhaul their present piece of trans- 
portation and make it last for the duration, rather 
than take a chance on finding what they want in the 
doubtful days just ahead. 

Mention cannot be omitted of the tire situation 
while we're on the subject. Motorists have been 
warned that rubber may be scarce, too, not to 
speak of being more expensive. Tire hoarders may 
appear if the war goes on. But with the inaugu- 
ration of gas-less nights and the prospect of gas- 
less Sundays, on the Eastern seaboard at any rate, 

(Continued on page 519) 
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The New Digest 


By Dr. Hunter MILier, Editor of the Treaties, Department of State 


T has recently been my pleasant task to 

read (without skipping) the two vol- 
umes of Mr. Hackworth’s Digest of In- 
ternational Law that have just been pub- 
lished; and I welcome this opportunity 
to suggest that any one who follows my 
example in this regard will not only be 
well rewarded, but will plan, as I do, to 
peruse the five subsequent volumes 
which (plus an index volume) are now 
in preparation. 

It may be said by cavillers that the 
Digest is primarily a work of reference, 
with the implication that such a work 
is for consultation when desired, rather 
than for page by page reading. The premise is to 
be admitted but not the conclusion, which is a non 
sequitur. Works of reference are of more than one 
category; an index is to be looked at only when 
necessary; one does not read through a dictionary, 
“the universe in alphabetical order”; few have ever 
read an entire encyclopedia, although Sherlock 


Holmes congratulated his red-headed friend Jabez 


Wilson on “the minute knowledge which you have 
gained on every subject which comes under the let- 
ter A”; I have been told that only two of our his- 
torians are supposed to have read every article in 
the Dictionary of American Biography; and I have 
never even hoped that any individual not concerned 
in their making has ever read my treaty volumes 
from cover to cover. But here we have a series which 
will be found essential by all interested in modern 
world affairs. 

One is apt to be misled by the properly simple 
title of this Digest; no few words could be inclusive- 
ly descriptive of the contents; within the scope of 
the subjects treated, these two books are a com- 
pendium of international practice, diplomatic his- 
tory, and international relations, as well as of inter- 
national law; moreover, the Digest is new in more 
than one sense; it is not a revision of John Bassett 
Moore’s universally known volumes; since the pe- 
riod here begins with 1906, this Digest is, if I may 
put it so, all the more invaluable; it contains much 
hitherto unprinted material; and it comes as nearly 
to date as any publication in book form well can. 

If a Secretary of Legation is asked by his chief 
about the etiquette when the Dean or other member 
of the Diplomatic Corps is Ambassador or Minister 
of a Government not recognized by the United 
States, the answer is available; no bogey of inferred 
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or implied recognition stands in the way 
of “informal and courteous relations, as 
between two gentlemen” and these re- 
lations may be “cordial”; and an official 
card should be used in making the first 
call on the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps 
(I, 343-45). 

One’s sympathy is evoked by the case 
of a luckless Army lieutenant who, with 
19 soldiers, was ordered in 1912 to pro- 
ceed to Santa Fé Street Bridge in Fl 
Paso; being ignorant of the traffic 
routes, he took a street car which crossed 
into Ciudad Juarez and then back to the 
American side of the Rio Grande. Dip- 
lomatic correspondence began the next day; the 
Acting Secretary of State expressed sincere regret: 
the colonel commanding our troops in El Paso made 
an appropriate apology to the Mexican Consul: the 
lieutenant went before a court martial so as to be 
“suitably punished” (II, 290-91). 

In the light of present conditions an instruction 
to Tangier of as late a date as December 4, 1939, 
seems remote; it was to the effect that this Govern- 
ment could not approve the application to American 
nationals of “legislation which might be regarded 
as direct governmental assistance to one belligerent 
against the interests of the opposing belligerent,” as 
“such a result would not be in accord with the neu- 
trality of the United States” (II, 506-07). True it 
is that for times to change and for us to change with 
them need not take long. 

Some feature stories could be written from the 
data given on certain territorial possessions. Swains 
Island (known also by four other names), which 
is some 200 miles from Apia, seems to have passed 
by will or intestacy at least four times in former 
years, but no court could be found to exercise juris- 
diction; a solicitor could have no stranger title case: 
now, with American sovereignty proclaimed, legal 
difficulties are presumably over; and it is gratify- 
ing to learn that in 1925 there were about seventy 
inhabitants “all contented and happy.” although 
“little is grown with the exception of coconuts” (I. 
482-86). Few of us, indeed, could name offhand 
all the small islands and reefs which are under the 
dominion of the United States; more than a dozen 
of them are discussed in the section on Guano Is- 
lands (1, 502-04). 

On points which are or have been controversial 
the Digest includes reasoned and weighty state- 
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ments of the law; I shall quote but one (I, 166-67) : 

An act which would normally have the effect 
of recognition—short of one involving formal 
diplomatic relations with a foreign state or gov- 
ernment—may be deprived of the quality by an 
express declaration of the government perform- 
ing it that it is not intended to constitute recogni- 
tion. 

Moreover, Mr. Hackworth does not hesitate on 
occasion to suggest future cooperation for the com- 
mon benefit; this is the final paragraph of his first 
volume (p. 803) : 

While it will be seen from the preceding pages 
that steps have been taken to preserve fur-seals, 
whales, and certain other fisheries, these steps 
are by no means adequate, particularly with re- 
spect to food fish. If supplies of these fish are 
to be assured for future generations the nations 
should forthwith come to a more definite under- 
standing on measures to be adopted by them to 
prevent the promiscuous depletion of these fish. 

It is not intimated that all parts of these books 
are of equal interest to any one student. My first 
choice would not be the sections on patents and 
copyrights; others, with learning that I lack, will 
peruse them avidly. My own neglect of patent law 
goes back so many years that reform is not now 
possible; but I knew a distinguished Federal Judge 
in New York who preferred intricate patent cases 
to all others, although in practice he had been an 
Admiralty lawyer and first met with patent litiga- 
tion after his appointment to the bench. 

No phase of world affairs is alien to this work. 
In answer to an inquiry, I once remarked that the 
most surprising fact disclosed by study of the trea- 
ties and executive agreements of the United States 
is that no complete and inclusive list of them exists 
or (since 1784 at least) ever has existed. We know. 
with the help of the Executive Journal of the Senate, 


- everything submitted to that body since 1789; but 


various instruments not so submitted (including ex- 
ecutive agreements) lie buried in manuscript vol- 
umes of correspondence, some printed in fugitive 
Congressional documents, some not printed and to 
be found only by laborious and unremitting search; 
a few. indeed, are only known by reference; one 
signed original treaty seems to have been destroyed 
(and no copy kept) during the tenure of a former 
Secretary of State, who shall be nameless; another 
original (again with no retained copy) was sent 
with an instruction to one of our missions and has 
disappeared from the Legation archives; the mak- 
ing of a definitive list would, if done in past decades 
from day to day, have been simplicity itself; the 
task has been attempted of late years by two offices 
of the Department, working together; all concerned 
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agree that the result is not and probably cannot be 
hoped to become final; within the last months ad- 
ditions to the list have been made: and it is not to 
be doubted that in later volumes of this series will 
be found mention of still others that have not been * 
published. This impressive paragraph from Mr. 
Hackworth’s preface is relevant: 

Approximately thirty-five years have elapsed 
since the publication of that invaluable work 
[Judge Moore’s Digest]. During this time many 
changes in the international structure have taken 
place and many new situations, unique in charac- 
ter, have arisen—some as a result of a World 
War (1914-18) and others flowing from the more 
normal processes of evolution. (A considerable 
portion of the manuscript of this work was pre- 
pared before the outbreak of the European war 
in 1939.) The documents and files accumulated 
in the Department of State since 1906, which it 
is the purpose of the present digest to cover, are 
more voluminous than those for the entire period 
prior to that year. 

Something must be said of the author to whom 
we are indebted; since 1925 Mr. Hackworth has 
been Legal Adviser (or Solicitor) of the Department 
of State; no other individual has had a tenure of 
that office for anything like such a length of time; 
with much of the correspondence here quoted or di- 
gested he has been himself responsibly concerned; 
of course he has had the help of colleagues in the 
compilation, as he gratefully acknowledges; but no 
one else could have done all this so well, if indeed 
any one else could have done it at all. 

The Legal Adviser of the Department of State 
holds one of the most important advisory posts in 
the world; I can think of but few others fairly en- 
titled to be ranked with it; how, despite such duty, 
time was found to give us this work, the seven text 
volumes of which will presumably contain some- 
thing like 6,000 pages, must remain a mystery. 

The two volumes of the new Digest which are 
now available contain eight chapters; the first of 
these is on international law in general; chapter 
two, on states and governments, includes sections 
on mandates; chapter three is on recognition; polar 
and subpolar regions are considered within the 
chapter on territory and sovereignty of states; the 
final chapter in volume one deals chiefly with terri- 
torial limits, concluding with material on fisheries; 
topics as varied as extraterritorial crime, inviolabili- 
ty of territory, and marriage and divorce are in- 
cluded within chapter six, on national jurisdiction, 
which runs to nearly 400 pages; exemptions from 
territorial jurisdiction, extraterritorial jurisdiction 
(now exercised by the United States over its na- 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Exit From Paris 
By G. E. Morris Aten, Clerk, Paris 


OME fifty-odd of us climbed into our exclusively 
reserved Second Class carriage, amid the 
clamor and confusion of tears on the part of the de- 
parting and of the staying, heterogeneous hand bag- 
gage thrown about haphazardly, more baggage en- 
tering the car through doors and windows, handed 
by sweating porters to sweating travellers. 

At a few minutes after departure-time—a reason- 
able French tolerance of delay—the train budged 
and slowly cleared the Gare d’Austerlitz, carrying 
with it a second class coach filled with a motley 
group, ranging from the youngest four- or five-year- 
old offspring of some one of the party’s couples to 
the dean of the crowd, seventy-year-old colored 
George Washington, probably the favorite figure of 
the ex-American Embassy in Paris, and undoubted- 
ly the best known one after former Ambassador Bul- 
litt himself. 

The Picnic Voyage to Peace Land was under way. 

Five or six days had been granted to members 
of the staff of the erstwhile American Embassy in 
Paris, France—now the American Consulate General 
—to get ready to leave occupied France. Fifteen 
were to stay on to do the work heretofore performed 
by about a hundred. The others—‘“heraus.” The 
first inkling of the great migration had come 
through towards the end of May: all foreign diplo- 
matic representatives were to have quit the Occu- 
pied Zone of France by June 10th. This left room 
galore for suppositions, misgivings, hypotheses and 
general guesswork. For months already the office’s 
work had been of a consular nature—the real Em- 
bassy was in Vichy with the French Government— 
and the report had it that consular offices were to 
remain in Paris and continue to do their work as 
usual. In view of this, would some of us leave and 
others stay? Would all of us leave or all of us 
stay? And, if leave it were, where to? By June 3rd 
a few of us were assigned to other posts by the De- 
partment of State. For most of us however the 
Department’s cabled instruction, telephoned from 
Vichy. directed us merely to leave by June 10th. 
Our destination would be known later. 

When the time finally came to actually leave, we 
were still resting under a big question mark as to 
where we were eventually to be shipped. Lisbon 
was the first goal. After that some of us might be 
assigned to other posts. All others were guaranteed 
transportation back to the United States at Uncle 
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Sam’s expense, while, once there, some would prob- 
ably be retained for Government service. For the 
time being we were headed for Lisbon—where 
legend had it that butter and even soap could be 
procured without ration tickets; yea, where gasoline 
could be bought without engaging in the sinuous. 
hazardous, and outrageously expensive detours of 
the Black Market. Could it be true that there was 
still a country where no curfew hour existed and 
where a candle might be lit at night without careful 
camouflaging? We had lost all notion of such a 
fairy land. 

The train was trotting along at a lively speed and 
nearing Orleans. In the car-full of clerks, messen- 
gers, guardians and cleaners comprising the first 
group of the exodus, some were still weeping quietly, 
thinking of their twenty-year homes in France they 
were forced to leave abruptly, of their friends who 
had seen them off at the station, of relatives whom 
they might not see again for years, if ever, and to 
whom they might perhaps not even be able to 
write. Others, after years in the Foreign Service, 
stationed at Paris, and now reaching a mature age, 
viewed with apprehension an uncertain future. 
America, they reflected, wanted young men. Would 
they not be cast aside in the pitiless competition for 
jobs? The Department had expressly said that it 
could not guarantee positions for all. 

The dirty-grey weather of Paris that morning 
was gradually giving way to sunshine as the train 
rolled into the Chateau of the Loire country, the 
“Garden of France”’—of Occupied France. Grey 
military cars and trucks and “feldgrau” uniforms 
were still in evidence. 

The sound of German, spoken by some red-faced 
Teuton on the station quay, had been the last heard 
in Paris. Now we were being sent a few cars ahead 
to a German Mitropa diner. 

The last luncheon in France was good. 

Poitiers and Angouleme were passed, and the 
train was approaching Bordeaux. Three or four 
more hours, and we would be on the brim of France. 
at Hendaye. 

“How about a game of cards?” 

The idea was conceived in a compartment of three 
young married couples—a telephone operator, a 
messenger and a cleaner, and their wives. Most of 
the wives were French, with one or two of other 
foreign nationalities, although most had acquired 
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American citizenship through their marriage to 
Americans before the 1922 “Cable Act.” 

We all had a few French francs left. We knew 
we could not change them in Spain. Perhaps we 
could get rid of them in Portugal, but at what rate? 
Poker was just the thing to get rid of a few. Of 
course some would have to win, but there was ‘a 
gaming chance to lose—‘“tant pis” for the winners! 

The train reached Hendaye toward ten p. m. AlI- 
though we did not know it at first, our hosts retained 
us about three hours. 

During the preliminary hour while ingenious 
means of torture were being thought up in the way 
of customs monkey-business, a little café across 
from the station came in handy, with real whiskey 
at twenty francs a sip (good stuff, too), as a valve 
for the further debalasting of francs. Some of us 
took this job very seriously, to the subsequent detri- 
ment of the august ceremonial of customs inspection. 

About an hour elapsed before the nervous, tired 
fifty-odd of us were coralled into the inner sanctuary 
of luggage-and-conscience scrutiny, where ritualisti- 
cally feldgrau-clad officials proceeded to rid us of 
our incendiary secrets, spy messages, and extra 
coinage. 

The show—that is, the “show-down”—lasted a 
couple of hours. Featured especially was a cus- 
tomaniac sorceress whose grasping claws were won- 
derfully dexterous at exploring the depths of care- 
fully packed valises, and excavating brand new silk 
hosiery purchased in Paris the afternoon before. A 
miniature Munich would then ensue before the vic- 
tim was allowed to retain her stockings, upon her 
solemn oath that they were especially designed for 
her own feet. 

“Vil you pleeze kom mit me zeez way?” 

Four or five of the group were thus ushered into 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of Hendaye’s customs’ con- 
science-and-baggage-clearing-device. In a_ small 
room, before the unflinching gaze of Adolf’s framed 
portrait, assisted by two Bavarian farm-hands in 
uniform, the proud chosen few were passed through 
a fine comb, one by one. Coats and waistcoats were 
felt up and down; inner linings of trousers were 
the objects of flattering inspections; shoes were 
carefully inspected. Every paper and object, in- 
cluding French lottery tickets and neglected mis- 
tresses’ notes, were practically examined under a 
microscope. 

Alas, all good things come to an end. Nature 
finally had the better over our zealous confessioners, 
and off they went to bed, or to a stein of beer, while 
we were transferred to a Spanish toy train that 
probably plied between Hoboken and Jersey City 
sometime before World War I. 

Goodbye France; goodbye Fritz. 
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Amusement was lent to the forty-seven-minute 
stop-over at Spanish border-town Irun by the ex- 
alted and inebriated discourses in lower Calabrian _ 
“patois” held to Spanish functionaries by one of 
ours, a good-natured American-naturalized Sicilian. 

Final stop for the night was luxurious Hotel 
Maria Cristina, the best (and really good) in the 
Spanish seaside resort and fishing town of San 
Sebastian. We were all pretty sleepy by 3 a. m. 
Spanish Daylight Saving Time, but somehow man- 
aged to take in two or three miles of hallways, and 
so to bed. 

Next morning we were greeted by a cup of almost 
genuine coffee and three-by-two-by-one blocks of 
solidly petrified wheat. Bread. we were informed, 
along with tobacco and other delicacies, is rare and 
far between in revolution-ridden Spain, where ef- 
forts at physical reconstruction, it seems, have been 
practically nil. 

Pesetas at twelve to a dollar (the official rate) 
seemed expensive when it came around to paying a 
respectable number of them for a small drink. A 
lovely shoe-shine which made our foot-wear look 
like polished ebony only cost 75 centimos however. 

A stroll through the town revealed picturesque 
old houses and streets, eggs at a dollar a dozen, an 
eleventh-century church whose door was ornamented 
with an air-raid shelter “240 personas” sign, scarce 
automobiles (we had left the grey military cars 
behind), an interesting aquarium, a sleepy and 
smelly fishing harbor, and a general atmosphere of 
sadness and despondency. 

The already familiar cereal brick reappeared at 
luncheon which, on the whole, was good and cost 
us not a single food ration ticket. 

The afternoon’s program included a visit to the 
city’s “Fronton” where a fast and interesting game 
of “Pelote Basque,” which is vaguely reminiscent 
of squash, helped some of us kill hours till train- _ 
time. More amusing perhaps were the vociferous 
antics of some dozen bookmakers down below (we 
had taken seats in the gallery at 1 peseta 20 apiece) 
who went in for roars, fist-shaking, wooden ball- 
throwing and other quaint demonstrations to place 
their bets. 

Sometime around official train-time we boarded 
another street-car which, after a night’s camping, 
was supposed to land us on the edge of Espana, or 
perhaps just into Portugal. 

A hapless few still owned French francs. Result: 
a poker game. 

Other attractions of this memorable trans-Spanish 
trip was the nonchalant appearance of a mouse, at- 
tracted by the luscious odors of our picnic meal- 
packages put up by the hotel. The women folk in 

(Continued on page 524) 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 


In an instruction dated July 22 of this year cer- 
tain Foreign Service offices in the Western Hemis- 
phere were advised of a projected tour commencing 
August 11 of the other American Republics of five 
members of the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. As 
the Foreign Service is aware, the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations deals with Departmental ap- 
propriations. The purpose of the proposed trip. 
as set forth in various press releases, is to make a 
study and inspection of the American Foreign 
Service establishments in the cities visited with a 
view to obtaining first-hand knowledge of all the 
conditions under which they work, including the 
use and need of appropriations. The group will 
also study the progress now being carried out in 
connection with construction of Foreign Service 
buildings abroad. 

In the second place, it is the purpose of the group 
to examine all the factors entering into the rela- 
tions of the other American Republics with the 
United States in order to obtain an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the results so far obtained from the 
efforts of this Government to create a genuine sense 
of good will among the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. The group will study all activities which 
are being carried on for the purpose of improving 
economic, commercial, financial, social and political 
relations between the American Republics. The 
members of the sub-committee will thus have an 
opportunity to obtain first-hand knowledge of the 
needs of common defense of the Western Hemis- 
phere, of the importance of collaboration between 
the Governments of the American Republics and of 
the many activities which are required to make this 
collaboration fully effective. 

Under present international conditions it is of 
particular importance that the legislative branch 
of the Government, which has always been so ac- 
tively interested in the various activities of the For- 
eign Service, has a complete and first-hand knowl- 
edge of the increasing number of problems facing 
our Government and the Foreign Service in the 
realm of foreign policy and that a clear understand- 
ing of these problems be established between the 
executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. The tour should do much in accomplishing 
this aim. 

The Journat feels certain that it reflects the 
thoughts of the entire Foreign Service in expressing 
to the Committee on Appropriations its whole- 
hearted appreciation for its continued interest in 
the Service. as evidenced by the contemplated tour. 
and in welcoming this opportunity to demonstrate 
at first-hand to the sub-committee the many prob- 
lems and activities of the Service. 
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News from the Department 


By P. Department of State 


William C. Burdett. until 
recently Counselor and Con- 
sul General at Rio, arrived 
at New York City on July 28 
from Rio on the S.S. Brazil. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Burdett and their nine-year- 
old daughter. Mary. He pro- 
ceeded to Washington and 
was a frequent visitor in the 
Department prior to assum- 
ing his new duties on Au- 
gust 28 as Director of the 
Foreign Service Officers’ We. C. Burdett 
Training School. 

J. Klahr Huddle terminated a four-year assign- 
ment as Director of the Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School on August 24 and left Washington 
with his family on leave preparatory to his sched- 
uled departure soon for his new post as Counselor 
at Bern. 

The arrival of the U. S. Navy Transport West 
Point (formerly the S.S. America) at New York 
City on August 1 occasioned widespread interest 
throughout the United States by reason of the spe- 
cial character of its mission in bringing back to 
this country 196 persons identified with the State 
Department, virtually all of whom were affected by 
the orders of the German and Italian Governments 
in closing American consular establishments in Ger- 
many, Italy and territory occupied by the two na- 
tions. This number comprised Foreign Service offi- 
cers, non-career officers, Foreign Service clerks, and 
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members of their families. 
They were met on behalf of 
the Department by John G. 
Erhardt, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel; Howard Fyfe, U. S. 
Despatch Agent at New 
York: G. Victor Lindholm, 
of the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, and 
several other persons of that 
Division. 
Hs In order to afford the full- 
oa est cooperation to the press 
the Department sent Michael 
J. McDermott. Chief of the Division of Current In- 
formation, and Reginald P. Mitchell, an assistant in 
that Division, to New York to handle press arrange- 
ments. They accompanied 70 members of the press 
—newspaper and magazine correspondents, movie 
and still photographers, and representatives of ra- 
dio broadcasting systems—down the Bay on a spe- 
cial U. S. Navy cutter and facilitated their efforts to 
adequately “cover” the event. 

Charles B. Hosmer, who recently was appointed 
Foreign Service Inspector at the conclusion of a 
four-year assignment as Executive Assistant in turn 
to Assistant Secretary Messersmith, Assistant Sec- 
retary Long. and Assistant Secretary Shaw, left 
Washington by train on August 15 for Mexico City 
on the first leg on his initial inspection tour. 

Edwin Schoenrich, Second Secretary and Consul 
at Asuncion. began a temporary assignment in the 
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Division of Foreign Service Administration on July 
22 while on home leave. 

Courier service in Latin America was inaugu- 
rated by the Department in July, two Foreign Serv- 
ice officers on duty in the Department—Fletcher 
Warren and Livingston Satterthwaite—having been 
sent to South America to supervise the first trips by 
couriers recently selected for these new positions. 
Mr. Warren and Mr. Satterthwaite left New York 
City on July 8 on the U. S. Army Transport Pan- 
ama and upon arrival at the Canal Zone the former 
accompanied a courier down the west coast of South 
America, and the latter accompanied another cour- 
ier down the east coast. They returned to Wash- 
ington separately by plane during the first week 
of August. 

Robert D. Coe concluded a four-year assignment 
in the Division of the American Republics on July 
29 and left Washington by plane to spend the month 
of August at the ranch of his family near Cody, 
Wyoming, preparatory to departing for London to 
serve as Second Secretary and Consul. 

Archer Woodford, until recently Consul at Ham- 
burg, arrived on the U.S.S. West Point, joining 
Mrs. Woodford, who had remained in the United 
States when Mr. Woodford was transferred last year 
from Maracaibo. He began a temporary assignment 
of one month in the Division of Foreign Service Ad- 
ministration on August 1], at the conclusion of 
which he planned to go on 60 days’ home leave. 

Edmund J. Dorsz, until recently Consul at Stutt- 
gart, arrived on the U.S.S. West Point with Mrs. 
Dorsz. After spending three days with friends at 
Larchmont, New York, they visited with American 
friends at Lynchburg, Virginia, whom they had 
known in Warsaw. They visited Washington on Au- 
gust 18 before proceeding to Mr. Dorsz’ home in 
Detroit to spend the remainder of August. 

George Tait, until recently Consul at Manchester, 
left Washington on August 20 en route to his new 
post as Consul at Montreal at the conclusion of 
home leave and a period of consultation. 

J. Kenly Bacon, Second Secretary and Consul at 
Port-au-Prince, accompanied by Mrs. Bacon, sailed 
from New York City on August 21 on the S.S. Cris- 
tobal at the conclusion of home leave and a month’s 
temporary detail in the Division of Current Infor- 
mation. 

George H. Winters, until recently Consul at 
Ciudad Juarez, reported for duty on assignment to 
the Division of the American Republics in mid- 
August upon arrival from Mexico. On August 18 
he was designated an Acting Assistant Chief of that 
division. 

Guy W. Ray, F.S.O. on duty in the Division of 
the American Republics, left Washington by train 
on August 9 for Miami to proceed from, that city 
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by plane on August 11 on a trip of approximately 
two months with a group of five members of the 
House of Representatives constituting a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations which deals 
with the provision of funds for the activities of the 
Department. Their itinerary comprised offices of 
the Foreign Service in the capitals of 17 of the 
American republics and also a number of other con- 
sular offices. 

Kathleen Molesworth, Vice Consul at Guatemala. 
concluded a temporary detail in the Trade Agree- 
ments unit of the Department of Commerce on Au- 
gust 15 and left by train for her home in Austin, 
Texas, preparatory to her scheduled sailing from 
New Orleans on September 3 on the S.S. Ulua for 
Guatemala. 

Eric C. Wendelin, who recently was appointed 
Second Secretary and Consul at Buenos Aires at the 
conclusion of a four-year assignment in the Divi- 
sion of European Affairs, left Washington with Mrs. 
Wendelin on July 30 and spent approximately two 
weeks with relatives in Milford, New Hampshire, 
and elsewhere in New England prior to sailing from 
New York City on August 15 on the S.S. Uruguay 
for Buenos Aires. 

Theodore C. Achilles, until recently Third Secre- 
tary at London, reported for duty on August 1 in 
the Division of European Affairs, assuming sub- 
stantially the same duties which he performed in 
that division prior to his service in London. His 
assignment to the Department was announced while 
he was on home leave, which he spent with Mrs. 
Achilles and their three children in California. 

Allan Dawson, Second Secretary and Consul at 
La Paz, concluded a temporary detail in the Divi- 
sion of the American Republics on July 31 and 
sailed from New York City on August 15 on the 
S.S. Uruguay to visit Rio and Buenos Aires in re- 
turning to La Paz. 

Ware Adams, until recently Second Secretary and 
Consul at Rio, reported to the Department on July 
30 for a temporary detail of about two months in 
the Division of the American Republics, at the con- 
clusion of which he planned to proceed to his new 
post as Second Secretary and Consul at London. 

FE. Paul Tenney, former Foreign Service officer 
who resigned, effective January 29, 1941, while he 
was Vice Consul at Shanghai, assumed his new du- 
ties as a divisional assistant in the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs on August 1. 

Among the new arrivals among officers assigned 
temporarily to the Visa Division are Knowlton V. 
Hicks, Consul at Halifax, ordered there while on 
leave; J. Kittredge Vinson, until recently Vice Con- 
sul at Berlin, who returned on the U.S.S. West 
Point; Byron B. Snyder, until recently Vice Consul 
at Genoa, who returned on the U.S.S. West Point: 
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MEMBERS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF FUNDS FOR THE DE- 


PARTMENT OF STATE TO VISIT SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
Left to right: Hon. Vincent F. Harrington, Iowa; Hon. Albert Carter, California; Hon. Louis C. Rabaut, 
Michigan (Chairman); Hon. John M. Houston, Kansas; Hon. Harry P. Beam, Illinois. Standing: Mr. 
Guy W. Ray, Foreign Service Officer; Mr. Jack K. McFall, Secretary. 


and Paul M. Dutko, until recently Vice Consul at 
Leipzig, who has been on leave. 

North Winship, until recently Counselor at Pre- 
toria, concluded a temporary detail in the Visa Di- 
vision on August 15 and left by automobile for his 
home in Macon, Georgia, for a 10-day stay before 
leaving for his new post as Consul General at To- 
ronto. 

Frederick W. Hinke, Consul at Tientsin, con- 
cluded a temporary detail in the Visa Division on 
August 16 and resumed leave preparatory to his 
scheduled return to Tientsin. 

Charles F. Knox, Jr., Assistant Commercial At- 
taché at Santiago, registered at the Department on 
July 31 at the beginning of home leave which he 
planned to spend in Washington, New York, and 
Connecticut. 

Ellis A. Bonnet, until recently Consul at Amster- 
dam, who returned on the U.S.S. West Point, re- 
ported to the Department on August 12 prior to tak- 
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ing leave in Chocowa, New Hampshire. He planned 
to return to Washington in early September. 

James H. Wright, until recently Second Secretary 
and Consul at Bogota, visited the Department on 
July 18 while on leave preparatory to returning to 
Washington soon to assume his new duties in the 
Division of the American Republics. 

Carl E. Christopherson concluded his assignment 
in the Special Division on August 15 and left for 
San Francisco preparatory to his scheduled sailing 
on August 29 on the S.S. President Monroe for his 
new post as Consul at Calcutta. 

Maurice P. Dunlap, until recently Consul at Ber- 
gen, who returned on the U.S.S. West Point, visited 
the Department on August 18 and 19 prior to going 
to Chicago to spend the greater part of his leave. 

Philip P. Williams, Third Secretary and Vice 
Consul at Rio, visited the Department on August 14 
upon his arrival from Rio on leave which he planned 

(Continued on page 529) 
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American Consulate, 
Mexicali, Baja California. 


The Editors July 24, 1941. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 
Sirs: 


I have read and reread with quickened interest 
and no little reflection—which has made for height- 
ened appreciation—the happy attempt of an un- 
named F.S.O. to express poetically exactly what it 
means to be living in London at this time. Of 
course this refers to the July issue of the JOURNAL, 
page 337, “In London—1941.” Probably the fol- 
lowing lines are easily the best: 

“Yes! envy us in London! .. . 

... for we have learned to sleep with thunder . . . 

Know that kind of lighting 

That stops cold the heart for precious seconds, 

And lets us glimpse a bit,—beyond.” 

Now, these are grand lines. The conclusion is 
inspiring to a high degree. The words ring out, 
unafraid. He who wrote them did not first peer 
cautiously and and try to measure their reaction 
on others. They are, above all, sweepingly big, true 
and convincing; and they set in obscurity all else 
about. They are beautiful in simplicity, rich in 
humility and delicately spiritual in an inference 
hardly uttered. 

I am not too greatly concerned with the mechan- 
ics of prosody. I do not want to be so near the 
forest that I cannot see the sway and drift of trees 
against the sky. One reason is because (and here I 
feel confident most readers will agree) if one really 
has something BIG to say it will be said “right” and 
quite by itself, without fuss and feathers. The 
nearer the thought approaches greatness, the more 
independent and free of word-fettering it becomes. 

*... And lets us glimpse a bit,—beyond.” 

The man who felt the need to write these lines— 
all of the lines—may not have done much writing 
before; maybe he had been scared away from the 
idea; perhaps, in fact, it took high explosives to 
shatter his reserve and break down his caution. 
Anyway, if he does write anything more, I doubt 
if he will sound a purer note than he has here. 

All this brings one to enquire why a F-.S.O. 
should be timid in owning his best poetic efforts. 
Surely, we are not to infer that an Officer may 
properly be alert in claiming authorship to a long, 
able report on the market for suspenders in the South 
Seas, but properly loath in identifying himself with 
a sincere attempt at a form of higher writing. 

Now, at the beginning of World War I, it was 
everywhere agreed in the United States that men who 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


wore wrist watches were “Sissies.” At the close of 
the war, when Lord Allenby tramped wearily into 
Jerusalem and took over the city, a small compact 
watch was strapped securely to his wrist. There 
were at the time hundreds of thousands of other 
watches strapped to wrists of other hard-bitten fight- 
ing men who, too, had “learnéd to sleep with thun- 
der” and who had “seen old splendors vanish.” 

Influenced by such things as these, the wrist watch 
for American men came into its own and its re- 
spectability today is unquestioned. Looking back 
from here, it is difficult to see why it ever should 
have been questioned. 

So it may be, later, in the matter of Officers writ- 
ing real poetry! There are many men in the Service 
capable of fine degrees of expression who seek out 
deep, dark bushels and there their lights fade and 
waste. 

Let us not be overapprehensive about breaking 
the honored rules of versification. Some day, per- 
haps, they may prove to be just another “affaire des 
montres a bracelet.” Walt Whitman broke every 
rule in the book, but as he did hear America sing- 
ing, his name and his poetry have lived—grandly— 
and will ever live in the wide, stately hall of Amer- 
ican poets. 

So, why not have more open attempts at fine 
poetic expression? Indeed, in our lives, there has 
never been a time when a greater need existed for 
the quiet confidence and the spiritual serenity that 
often comes only from doing what, deep down with- 
in us, we want most of all to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horatio Mooers. 

P.S. The JourNAL will recall that Consul General 
Kemp has supplied its readers—all too infrequent- 
ly —with delightful, finished verses and poems. 
There must be others. 


American Consulate. 
Saigon, French Indo-China. 
April 30, 1941. 
The Editors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 
Sirs: 

As a clerk who has served ten and one-half years 
(to date) at an unhealthful post, I read the article 
“The Non-Career Service,” in the February issue of 
the JOURNAL with interest and appreciation to such 
an extent that I should like to thank you for it. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLYN C. JAcoBs. 
American Clerk. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Acty, Rosert A.—Union of South Africa Wituiams, Puitie P.—Brazil 
Barnes, WiILLIAM—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay Rosinson, THomas H.—British Columbia 
Beck, Witt1AmM H.—Bermuda KunrHoim, BerteL E.—Iceland 

ButLer, GEorcE—Peru Lancaster, NATHANIEL, Jr.—Portuguese East Africa 

Cooper, CHARLES A.—Japan Lippincott, Ausrey E.—Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 
Coupray, Rosert C.—Hong Kong Area Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 

Crain, Eart T.—Spain Lyon, Scott—Portugal 

Ferris, WALTON C.—Great Britain McGrecor, Rosert G., Jrn—Mexico 

Futter, Georce G.—Central Canada Reams, R. BorpEN—Denmark 

Hickox, THomas A.—Philippines SmitH, E. Tatsot—Nairobi area, Kenya 


(For further news from the field see page 529) 


(Left): MANCHESTER STREET SCENE 
AFTER THE DECEMBER BLITZ 


Vice Consul Henry O. Ramsey photographed 
this scene of devastation from the Consulate 
window. Shortly before, when assigned to 
Sheffield, and having barely established him- 
self in his: 


(Right): OFFICE OF THE SHEFFIELD 
CONSULATE 


Mr. Ramsey had just left one evening for 
his residence when the windows by his desk 
were blown out. 


News From the Field 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. bE Review Editor 


Turkey. by Emil Lengyel. Random House, New 
York, 1941, 474 pp. $3.75. 


This book is entertaining in style, instructive in 
content, and valuable for its timeliness, since Turkey 
is now more in the news than at any time in the 
past fifteen years. With a completion date of Feb- 
ruary of this year, it not only covers the latest de- 
velopments but supplies all the information required 
for a proper background of Turkish history, an- 
cient and modern. It thus meets a real need. 

Some reviewers have treated the book as rather 
superficial and as striving to present a surface pic- 
ture, without much attempt at profundity. The 
author has painted the general lines with accurate 
and masterly strokes, and there is little in his main 
arguments and conclusions to which exception can 
be taken. He has. nevertheless. tended to obscure 
his important and vital points by too many ex- 
traneous details which blur the principal impres- 
sions and seem likely to cause confusion in the mind 
of the general reader. There is much in Chapter II 
about the origin of the Moslem religion, a great 
deal of Chapter IV concerning pre-Turkish history 
of Asia Minor, and also portions of Chapter V 
dealing with Arab history, which have only an in- 
direct bearing on the prime objective of the book, 
apparently the history of the Turks and of the 
Ottoman Empire up to the time of Kemal Ataturk, 
and an account of the latter’s role in the establish- 
ment of modern Turkey. Too much, rather than 
too little, research would seem to have been applied 
to the task. Perhaps the pages about Arab history 
are not in vain, since the Arab countries are mo- 
mentarily even more in the news than Turkey. 

Mr. Lengyel’s chapters on the question of the 
Straits and the Armenian tragedy are of particular 
value. The former is of the utmost current interest 
and gives a clear and concise idea of their history 
and of their importance in the present situation. The 
latter question is now a matter of past history, but 
it will have a special interest for American readers 
who recall the activities of the Near East Relief. 
The picture of those tragic events is not overdrawn, 
and his explanation of their fundamental causes 
is accurate. His attempt to attribute the final wip- 
ing out of the Armenian population of Asia Minor 
to German inspiration and organization may go 
a little farther than the facts warrant, but there 
seems little doubt that some Germans had a part in 
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its instigation, and the German government and 
military leaders in Turkey did little or nothing 
toward stopping the destruction of the Armenian 
minority. 

In recounting the extraordinary transformation 
of the life of the Turkish people by Kemal Ataturk 
the author shows deep insight and makes a sound 
appraisal of all that was accomplished in so short 
a period. Issue might well be taken with him on 
the subject of Kemal’s attitude toward religion. 
“The new prophet” as he is called by Mr. Lengyel 
was not fundamentally against the Moslem religion 
as religion per se, but rather against the vast mass 
of tradition and rules of behavior which had gradu- 
ally become so great that it had stifled the spiritual 
side of the national life, and had become a blight 
to be cured only by radically clearing away all the 
dead wood accumulated through centuries. Kemal 
was fighting convention and tradition rather than 
faith, and any close observer of life in Turkey dur- 
ing the late nineteen twenties and early thirties 
could note that the Moslem religion was gradually 
gaining a stronger hold on the spiritual life of its 
adherents than it had enjoyed before Kemal’s re- 
forms. 

For any reader with more or less exact knowl- 
edge of Turkey, the frequent minor errors and dis- 
crepancies scattered through its pages tend to spoil 
the impression made by this fine book. Haste in 
preparation can scarcely excuse them, as they might 
have been eliminated by a careful checking of the 
text. For example, the region around Antalya is 
depicted on the map inside the front cover as pro- 
ducing dates, whereas the really outstanding crop 
there is oranges. On page 27 “the majority of 
Turkish peasants are tobacco-growers,” while in 
reality the government tobacco monopoly strictly 
limits the growing of this plant to certain prescribed 
areas. On page 61 “Old Castle of Anatolia” is ap- 
parently given as the equivalent of Chanak, which 
means pottery. Finally, on page 100 it is stated that 
“the Sultans of Turkey were Caliphs of Islam from 
1362 to 1924,” while on page 261 the assumption 
of the title of caliph is correctly shown to have 
taken place after the conquest of Egypt (about 
1517). These and many similar instances, such as 
the failure to reproduce Turkish words correctly, 
may be unimportant to the general reader, but they 
should be corrected in any future edition. 
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Many readers will be struck by the contrast be- 
tween the private life of Kemal Ataturk and his 
great achievements as a soldier, reformer and states- 
man. Henry VIII of England is perhaps a com- 

parable character in history, who while not wholly 
<del in himself did much to start England 
on the path to its greatness by breaking the fetters 
inherited from the. past. Mr. Lengyel fully covers 
the ground in showing how vast good was accom- 
plished by a faulty mortal who had the right ideas 
for his nation. 


The pages dealing with the present head of the 
Turkish government, Ismet Inonu, and the other 
leaders now associated with him, together with the 
summing up in the epilogue, present a good picture 
of the many difficulties now facing the country, and 
of the men who will have to make the decisions. 
He quite correctly does not venture to predict Tur- 
key’s future course of action, but any reader who 
wishes to learn what Turkey is likely to do or can 
do is certain to benefit from this book. 


Lewis HEck.* 

*Mr. Heck was student interpreter in 1909, 
tary in 1916, and 
ber, 1918-May, 


Turkish 
Commissioner to Turkey, 
1919. 
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Is My by John Llewelyn Rhys, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York, 1941, pp. 198. $2.00. 


Young Flight Lieutenant John Llewelyn Rhys 
“wanted to fly and he wanted to write,” according 
to his wife’s preface to his short stories. He lived 
by flying and it was of flying he wrote but “writ- 
ing never came easy to him.” 

In his tales of the air, England 1s My Village, the 
author seems to zoom away from the reader who is 
left on the ground straining his eyes to behold the 
aerial antics. The painstaking, methodically com- 
posed tales focus on the engine rather than the 
ether, on the fuselage rather than the firmament. 

In contrast, the reader of another pilot-pen, from 
a seat in the very cockpit, experiences along with 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry the emotion of flying 
“perdus dans l’espace interplanétaire, parmi cent 
planétes inaccessibles, 4 la recherche de la seule 
planéte véritable, de la nétre, de celle qui, seule, 
contenait nos paysages familiers, nos maisons amies, 
nos tendresses.” 

Ann Morrow Lindbergh, also, bears her reader 
as a trailer-comet in her poetic flight from Dakar 
to Natal. Rhys’ nib-chewing, howeves: brings to 
earth the star to which the reader’ s wagon is hitched 


and we learn flatly of life in the Mess ‘of the R.A.F. 
JANE WILSON. 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE Boer War, by John 
H. Ferguson, pp. 240, University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Philadelphia. $2.50. 


This monograph covers one small segment of 
American diplomatic history. It is a survey of the 
extent and manner in which the American Govern- ' 
ment was involved by the Boer War. It is studies 
of this character, covering in detail some particular 
phase or incident of our diplomatic history, which 
help to make possible the writing of a definitive 
history of American foreign policy. In this Pro- 
fessor Ferguson performs a noteworthy service. For 
the general reader, however, his book is not of great 
interest. 


Among the conclusions reached by Professor 
Ferguson attention may be called to the following: 


1. The American consular service in South Africa 
during the Boer War was “incompetent and in- 
adequate,” and the appointment of Secretary 
Hay’s twenty-two-year-old son, only recently 
graduated from Yale, as consul to Pretoria during 
the War “compromised the good faith of the 
American government.’ 

2. The American Government fully enforced its 
neutrality laws, as defined by statute and treaties. 
and with minor exceptions gave adequate protec- 
tion to American rights and interests. 

3. However, in spite of the fact that the United 
States came to be strongly in favor of the Boers. 
the American Government acted as if in “friendly 
alliance” with England and thereby “did much to 
prevent intervention by European powers, thus 
assuring the annihilation of the Boer republics.” 


This attitude of the American Government, Pro- 
fessor Ferguson charges, was based upon an in- 
formal “understanding” with Great Britain “which 
grew out of the prejudices of Secretary Hay and 
an intimate friendship between the American Sec- 
retary of State and persons at the American Embassy 
in London with persons high in British social and 
official life” (p. 122). He adds, philosophically: 
“How to keep officials unbiased in their opinions is 
one of the unsolved problems confronting neutral 
states” (p. 125). Of interest on the above point, and 
by no means without current interest, are the views 
expressed by Mr. Roosevelt before succeeding to 
the Presidency in September 1901: The failure of 
the British, he said, “would mean disaster to their 
whole empire” and if the British Empire should be 
shattered “the United States would be in grave 
danger from the great European military and naval 
powers.” These powers would not conquer the 
United States immediately “but sometimes we would 
suffer humiliating defeat at their hands . . . in five 

(Continued on page 535) 
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A Trip Through the Khyber 


By Bernarp C. ConnELLY, Department of State 


Photographs by the Author 


F one has the opportunity, every visitor to Pesha- 

war should “go up the Khyber.” Nearly all do. 
And for nearly all, an indispensable preliminary is 
haggling over the cost of the trip with a Sikh driver 
who seems like a wild tribesman himself with his 
curled beard, picturesque colored turban, and crude 
silver bracelet on right forearm. The first stop is 
made at the office of the Political Agent for the 


Khyber in order to obtain the necessary permit. 


Starting then for the Pass, Peshawar with its barbed- 
wire fence around the European quarter and its 
searchlight towers to pick out night-time marauders 
is soon left behind. The paved road runs smoothly 
and straight between green cultivated fields with 
the Mohmand mountains, snow-capped much of the 
year, looming faintly to the right, and directly ahead 
a mass of hills through which no point of entry can 
be seen. 

The green fields give way to brown barren 
stretches, the road rises imperceptibly, and then, 
about ten miles from Peshawar, the car stops at a 
wooden barrier—Jamrud, the entrance to the Khy- 
ber Pass. Two rupees are collected as toll, the bar 
is lifted, and the Pass is open to the traveler. For 
the benefit of those who cannot read, signs show 
the proper route to follow; the picture of a camel 
and a horse indicates the caravan route, while the 


outline of an ancient motor car points to the motor 
road. 


Off to the right overlooking the road is Jamrud_ 


Fort, a huge mass of towers, bastions. and loop- 
holed walls of sundried brick built by the Sikhs to 
protect their conquests along the frontier. Later 
occupied by the British when they took over the 
Sikh lands, this fort is still an important post. 

For several miles from Jamrud the road goes 
through easy country with low ranges on the left- 
hand side, and then pierces the hills at an opening 
called Shadi Bagiar. After a climb of a thousand 
feet or more a sudden turn of the road brings into 
view, looking back towards Peshawar, a clear pic- 
ture of the two roads as they wind along the slopes 
above the river bed; and in the far distance through 
the tiny opening in the hills a glimpse of the Pesha- 
war plain. 

The climb continues, and the peaks gradually 
close in on the road, shutting out the view except 
for quick glimpses of block houses on the summits 
of the crags, a few green patches of timber on the 
hill sides, and an endless succession of jagged slabs 
and ledges of bluish-brown rock. At some points the 


railroad disappears into a tunnel in the side of a 
cliff and then emerges, later to cross the river bed 
on a modern bridge. 


Not quite half way through the Pass the road 
ascends to the Shahgai plateau, and then in a slop- 
ing zigzag goes down to the river bed at Ali Masjid 
before resuming its way up the cliff. Here is said 
to be the narrowest part of the Khyber, with the 
Khotas hill on the right rising a full 2,000 feet 
above the highway. It is in these spots where the 
way narrows and the hills rise straight up from the 
road that the regiments stationed in the Khyber 
leave their calling cards. On the smooth surfaces 
of the rocks lining this route are affixed large ce- 
ment and metal replicas of the regimental seals, 
placed there as lasting evidence of that particular 
unit’s service in this outpost of the Empire. 

The route now passes through a wide valley; on 
either side of the road are cultivated fields centering 
around numerous dried-mud dwellings, which with 
their high loop-holed walls and corner watch-towers 
are visible evidence that each man’s home is his 
castle in this “any man’s land.” 


The cliffs are no longer so oppressive, but the 
road still winds upward, and in a few miles the 
summit of the Pass is reached at Landi Khotal. 
On the right is the military cantonment enclosed by 
high mud walls, and to the left, as the route veers 
downward, the caravansary. Here the weary 
tribesmen may water their camels and rest them- 
selves for a night before continuing their journey 
into India or Afghanistan. 

The next four or five miles to the Afghan border 
are mostly downhill, the surrounding heights gradu- 
ally receding farther and farther from the main 
road. Traffic which until now (except on Tuesdays 
and Fridays) has been rather light, save for two or 
three buses and trucks, and one or two tribesmen 
trudging along with their rifles slung over their 
shoulders, increases as the frontier is approached. 
Rounding a turn in the road, the quiet is suddenly 
broken by the hooting of horns, great grinding of 
gears, and a medley of shouts from drivers. Forty 
or fifty trucks are being backed into position along 
the side of the narrow road, or are just moving 
off after passing the customs examination. Landi 
Khana at last. Another hundred yards is Afghanis- 


tan. A large signboard directly in front proclaims 
the Frontier of India. 


(Continued on page 526) 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Financial Statement for the Period July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance brought forward _- $3,433.80 
$4,738.91 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
JouRNAL ~——-1,000.00 
109.17 
-70 
Donation for educational 
Refunds: 905.74 
For telegram $ 5.74 
Loan 500.00 
Scholarship Fund 400.00 
7,079.09 


EXPENDITURES 

AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 

JOURNAL §$3,831.67 
Clerical Assistance : 775.75 
Howard Fyfe — Revolving 

Fund 1.000.00 
Premium on bond of How- 

ard Fyfe __ 5.00 
Advanced 421.72 


$10,512.89 


Scholarship Fund $400.00 
For M. F. Per- 
kins, fee for 
document 
Staff of Leipzig 
Consulate Gen- 
eral, flowers 
for funeral of 
David H. Buf- 


1.00 


20.72 


Loan to widow of deceased 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities as of June 39, 1941: 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $3.831.04. 
Due on account of advances 21.72 
Revolving Fund (Howard Fyfe)... 1,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bond, 1946-49, 31.2%, 
market value 5.990.00 
Dues in arrears for 1940-41 380.00 
$10,786.76 
SCHOLARSHIP FuND 
U.S. Treasury Bonds—market value 
$8.880.00 
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500.00 
Rent of Safe Deposit box _ 5.99 
Printing and stencils — 38.75 
Flowers for funerals 25.62 
Social events 42.60 
11.98 
Framing picture — 1.50 
Refund dues 5.00 
$6,681.85 
Balance: 
Savings Account $3,155.99 
Checking Account - 643.15 
31.90 
——— 3,831.04 
$10,512.89 
7,783.00 
In Savings Account 373.01 
$17,036.01 
LIABILITIES 
$10,786.76 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 


INSURANCE 


Special policies for Government Service 
officers. Annual policies, world wide. Trip 
policies, silverware, jewelry, fur policies. 
Travelers baggage policies, fire and burglary 
policies in Washington. 


Security 
STEEL VANS 


Steel and aluminum lift vans, available in 
many places throughout the world. Safe, 
economical, convenient. 


BAGGAGE DELIVERY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send us your claim checks for luggage 
checked to Washington with your instruc- 
tions about delivery, or temporary storage. 


BAGGAGE DELIVERY—CITIES IN U.S. 


If you check baggage in other cities and 
want delivered, send us your checks and in- 
structions. We will forward by air mail to 
our correspondents. 


Security Storage Gompang 


of Washington 


a safe depositery 
for over 50 years at 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 
Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Foreign Service 


Officers 
Throughout the World 


AMERICAN SECURITY is serv- 
ing the financial needs of foreign 
service officers stationed through- 
out the world through its gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe de- 
posit facilities. 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you will find it advan- 
vageous to establish and maintain 
a banking connection here in 
Washington, D.C. American Se- 
curity gives special attention to 
the requirements of such ac- 
counts and their need for spe- 
cialized service. 


We cordially invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 
FIFTEENTH ST. AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
( Opposite the United States Treasury ) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital - $3,400,000.00 
Surplus $3,400,000.00 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since July 5, 1941: 


J. Klahr Huddle of Fort Recovery, Ohio, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been desig- 
nated Counselor of the American Legation at Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Jefferson Patterson of Dayton, Ohio, First Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
has been designated First Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Consul at Lima, Peru, and 
will serve in dual capacity. 

The assignment of Thomas McEnelly of New 
York City as American Consul at Istanbul, Turkey, 
has been cancelled. 

The assignment of Don C. Bliss, Jr., of Biloxi, 
Mississippi, as American Consul at London, Eng- 
land, has been cancelled. In lieu thereof Mr. Bliss 
has been designated Acting Commercial Attaché at 
London, England. 

Charles H. Derry of Macon, Georgia, American 
Consul at Perth, Western Australia, has been as- 
signed American Consul at Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Lewis V. Boyle of California, American Consul 
at Agua Prieta, Sonora, Mexico, died on June 30, 
1941. 

Cloyce K. Huston of Crawfordsville. Iowa, Sec- 
ond Secretary of the American Legation at Bu- 
charest, Rumania, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

The assignment of Gerald Warner of Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, as American Consul at Tokyo, 
Japan, has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, Mr. 
Warner has been assigned American Consul at 
Kobe, Japan. 

William C. Trimble of Baltimore, Maryland, who 
has been serving as Third Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and American Vice Consul at Paris, 
France, has been designated Third Secretary of the 
American Embassy and American Vice Consul at 
Lima, Peru, and will serve in dual capacity. 

The assignment of Alfred H. Lovell. Jr.. as Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, Mr. Lovell has 
been designated Third Secretary of the American 
Embassy and American Vice Consul at Bogota, 
Colombia. and will serve in dual capacity. 

Kenneth Buren Wasson of Brooklyn. New York, 
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has been appointed American Vice Consul in the 
American Embassy at Lima, Peru. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since July 12 1941: 

Samuel W. Honaker of Plano, Texas, on detail in 
the Department of State, has been assigned Ameri- 
can Consul General at Istanbul, Turkey. 

George H. Winters of Downs, Kansas, American 
Consul at Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Walter H. McKinney of Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan, American Consul at London, England, has been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Theodore C. Achilles of Washington, District of 
Columbia, Third Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at London, England, has been assigned for 
duty in the Department of State. 

Archibald R. Randolph of Casanova, Virginia, 
American Vice Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, has 
been designated Assistant Commercial Attaché at 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Joe D. Walstrom of Mexico, Missouri, American 
Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
designated Assistant Commercial Attaché at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The assignment of William C. Trimble of Balti- 
more, Maryland, as Third Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy and American Vice Consul at lima, 
Peru, has been cancelled. In lieu thereof, Mr. Trim- 
ble has been designated Third Secretary of the 
American Embessy at Mexico City, Mexico. 

Russell W. Benton of Buffalo, New York. Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at London, England, has been as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State. 

William Barnes of Belmont. Massachusetts, Third 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Erich W. A. Hoffmann of Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
American Vice Consul ‘at Moscow, U.S.S.R.. has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Manila. 
Philippine Islands. 

Sabin J. Dalferes of Donaldsville. Louisiana, who 
has been serving as American Vice Consul at Ham- 
burg. Germany, has been appointed American Vice 
Consul at Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. Mexico. 

Edward S. Parker of Calhoun Falls, South Caro- 


lina, who has been serving as American Vice Con- 
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First fishing trip of officers of the Bermuda Base Command, 
off St. George's, Bermuda, Sunday, June 15. Lejt to right: 
Consul General W. H. Beck, Skipper Gibbons, Major Light, 
Lt. Col. Shawn, Colonel James, Major Hastings, Colonel 


Edgecomb, Major Skelton and Lieutenant Jones. Major 


Light, a Washingtonian, son of Charles P. Light of Alfalfa 

Club fame, experiencing for the first time in his life a 

deep-sea fishing trip, made the largest catch, a Bermuda 

rock, as soon in the center of the catch. The photograph 
was taken on the Army dock. 


Decoration Day Ceremony, May 30, 1941, at Noumea, New 
Caledonia. Minute of silence. Facing the Monument to the 
New Caledonians lost during the War of 1914-18. Left to 
right: M. Ratzell, Chef du Cabinet; the Governor of New 
Caledonia and High Commissioner for Free France in the 
Pacific, M. G. Sautot; Consul Karl deG. MacVitty: M. 
Massoubre, Mayor of Noumea; Commander Jardin, Com- 
mandant of the Free French Forces in New Caledonia. 


Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell and 

Mrs. John Hamlin leaving American 

Consulate, Seville, during Holy 
Week. 


View from the mainmast of the 
Maria Siejas on a trip from Habana 
to Dry Tortugas Island. That’s Skip- 


per du Bois at the helm. Photo 


The Donald Bigelows taken last year 
at the Parsenn Bahn, Davos. 


courtesy Charles F. Whitaker. 


CONFIDENCE 
IN A NAME 


GARGO, 


OR the past 75 years, America’s lead- 

ing machine and equipment builders 
have recommended the use of Gargoyle 
Industrial Lubricants. 


Important, too, is the fact that plant 
engineers the world over specify Gargoyle 
Lubricants for the valuable equipment 
in their care. Today, Socony-Vacuum 
products protect leading plants in more 
than 100 different industries! 


This preference for Gargoyle Lubricants 
by technical men—builders and engi- 
neers skilled in scientific machine opera- 
tion —is a symbol of satisfaction in 
Socony-Vacuum products . . . of confi- 
dence in the name, 
Socony-Vacuum. This 


confidence is Socony- 
Vacuum’s most 
valued asset. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


sul at Cologne, Germany, has been appointed Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
James A. Noel of San Diego, California, Ameri- 


~ can Vice Consul at Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mexico. has 


been appointed American Vice Consul at Guadala- 
jara, Jalisco, Mexico. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since August 1, 1941: 

Carlos C. Hall of Kingman, Arizona, American 
Consul at Medellin, Colombia, has been designated 
Second Secretary of the American Legation and 
American Consul at La Paz, Bolivia, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Robert G. McGregor, Jr., of New Rochelle, New 
York, American Consul at Mexico City, Mexico. has 
been designated Second Secretary of the American 
Embassy at Mexico City, Mexico. 

William C. Affeld, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
American Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan, has been 
assigned American Vice Consul at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 

Stephen E. Aguirre of El Paso, Texas, Third Sec- 
retary of the American Embassy at Mexico City, 
Mexico, has been assigned American Vice Consul at 
Mexicali, Baja California, Mexico. 

Vernon L. Fluharty of Worthington, Ohio. Third 
Secretary of the American Embassy and American 
Vice Consul at Bogota, Colombia, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Medellin. Colom- 
bia. 

James M. Gilchrist, Jr., of Chicago, Illinois. has 
been appointed American Foreign Service Officer. 
Unclassified, Secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
and American Vice Consul, and has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 

Byron White of Fayetteville, North Carolina. has 
been appointed American Foreign Service Officer. 
Unclassified, Secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
and American Vice Consul, and has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 

Raymond Phelan of San José, California, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Barranquilla, Colombia. has 
been appointed American Vice Consul at Agua Prie- 
ta, Sonora, Mexico. 

James M. Bowcock of Denver, Colorado, who has 
been serving as American Vice Consul at Munich, 
Germany, has been appointed American Vice Con- 
sul at Tenerife, Canary Islands. 

J. Brock Havron of Whitewell, Tennessee. Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico, 
has been appointed American Vice Consul at Aca- 
pulco de Juarez, Guerrero, Mexico. 

Francis M. Withey of Reed City, Michigan, 
American Vice Consul at Nice, France, has been ap- 
pointed American Vice Consul at Tampico, Tamau- 
lipas, Mexico. 
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COVER PICTURE 
The U.S.S. West Point leaving New York Harbor 


with German and Italian consular officials. On 
her return trip she brought U. S. consular officials 
from the occupied countries. Photograph courtesy 
of Life Magazine. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT LONDON 


(Continued from page 494) 


the frigate and formally warned off and forbidden 
to proceed on pain of capture and condemnation; 
as the result of this, the Master was compelled to 
make for the port of London. 


How Prussia, with the help of Austria, took re- 
venge against Denmark in 1864 and _ seized 
Schleswig-Holstein, since surrendered again, are 
matters of History. 


I will conclude this chapter with a reference to 
the alleged American ship Susannah, the circum- 
stances of which are of such an unusual character 
that it is impossible to say whether they had their 
origin in blockade-running, piracy, smuggling or 
slave-dealing: 

It appears that this vessel came to London in 
1808. and on Mr. Lyman making investigations, it 
was found that she was not American at all, her 
papers not being “bona-fide.” although they had 
been granted by the Custom House in “Charles- 
town.” After a careful survey it was discovered 
that the ship differed from the Register in having 
3 masts, instead of two, also no galleries, but a 
“Lion Head,” “which,” the surveyors declared, “we 
are confident was not on the ship at the time she 
was built, though it had the appearance of having 
been long fixed there.” The surveyors also found 
that the vessel contained timbers of pine, “a timber 
not employed in that part of the United States where 
the said ship was said to be built.” Nevertheless, 
they arrived at the extraordinary conclusion that 
the Susannah was th: vessel to which the Regis- 
ter. Sea-Letter and Mediterranean Passport were 
originally issued. What mystery surrounded this 
“Jekyll and Hyde” vessel does not appear to have 
been solved—what was she? 


(To be continued in a subsequent issue) 
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Called 
to the Colors! 


MERICA’S three greatest liners, the 
Washington, Manhattan and America, 

are now serving their country as Navy : . 
auxiliaries. 
Before being called to the Colors, these , 
three American flag liners were the largest. 
fastest and most luxurious passenger ships 
ever built in this country. 


When our Government called its nationals 
home from danger zones in Europe and 
the Orient. thousands of Americans re- 
turned to the United States aboard these 
ships. 


Every American should rejoice in the 
vision of the Maritime Commission and 
the United States Lines in sponsoring the 
great shipbuilding program that made pos- 
sible the building of these three great liners. 
They served our country ably in peace, and 
will do their part during this national emer- 
gency. 


Until such time as these ships can return to 
peace-time occupations, their less glamor- 
ous sisters, the many sturdy freighters of 
the United States Lines, will continue to 
ply the seven seas, carrying on our world 
commerce and bringing the essential ma- 
terials for America’s great defense program. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


* * 
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Washington's 
Finest Hotel 


® Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 
summer. 


Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 
Suites from $15 


Mavrtower 


WASHINGTON, 
C. J. MACK, General Manager 
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EXPORT CONTROL 


(Continued from page 495) 


Administrator of Export Control under regulations 
prescribed by the President. This includes the caus- 
ing of the requisition to be served by an officer, 
agent or employee of the United States. who takes 
possession of the article or material and issues a 
frre therefor, and the procedure leading to deter- 
mination of the fair and just value of such property. 

On January 15, 1941, by Executive Order. the 
President authorized general licenses covering the 
exportation to all or certain areas or destinations of 
any of the items subject to the licensing require- 
ment, in accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President or specific directives com- 
municated to the Secretary of State through the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control. Licenses of this 
nature obviate the necessity of individual licenses, 
all that is necessary being notation of the general 
license number on the -shipper’s Export Declaration. 
This has resulted in facilitating the shipment of 
materials of which there is an adequate supply to 
approved destinations. It has also relieved to some 
extent the administrative burden involved in the is- 
suance of individual licenses. 

By Proclamation No. 2465 of March 4. 1941. 
plans, specifications or technical information, other 
than that appearing generally in a form available 
to the public, which can be used in connection with 
the production or reconstruction of any of the ar- 
ticles or materials subject to control, were likewise 
made subject to the licensing requirement. effective 
April 15, 1941. The licenses in this case are issued 
by the Administrator of Export Control instead of 
by the Division of Controls, Department of State. 

Also effective April 15, 1941, was the arrange- 
ment by which the Administrator of Export Control 
determines the forms, conversions and derivatives 
of the items subject to control, through the medium 
of Export Control Schedules. Prior to that date. 
the articles and materials subject to the licensing 
requirement had been construed and defined in Ex- 
ecutive Orders. This arrangement proved too in- 
elastic and left many questions as to whether par- 
ticular items required or did not require license for 
export. Under the new plan, authorized by Execu- 
tive Order, the Administrator makes such determina- 
tions and publishes them in schedules which follow 
in form and nomenclature the schedules of exports 
and re-exports issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. with which exporters are thoroughly famil- 
iar. This has eliminated much uncertainty and con- 
fusion and facilitated the making of necessary ad- 
ditions to. or deletions from. the lists of forms. 
conversions and derivatives of the materials sub- 
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ject to control which shall require license for export. 

Section 6 of the Act of July 2, 1940, establishing 
export control, was silent on the subject of the 
Philippine Islands. Accordingly, under the provi- 
‘sions of prior law, this control was not applicable 
to exports from the Philippines. The disadvantages 
of such an arrangement are obvious. Remedial ac- 
tion was taken in legislation approved May 28, 
1941. under which export control is made applicable 


to all territories, dependencies and possessions of | 


the United States. 

Branches of the office of the Administrator of Ex- 
port Control have been established in New York 
City and San Francisco to furnish advice and aid 
to exporters in connection with export control pro- 
cedure. and to secure information fer the Adminis- 
trator concerning the functioning of this procedure 
with a view to improvements being instituted wher- 
ever practicable. 

The policies followed in the issuance of export 
licenses are naturally closely geared to our national 
policies. At the outset, consideration was centered 
on the conservation of articles and materials needed 
for the defense program. As time went on, this was 
broadened to include the needs of Great Britain and 
other countries defending themselves against ag- 
gressors. In addition there is the good neighbor 
policy as regards Latin America to be considered. 
And, naturally, there is desire to interfere as little 
as possible with our normal trade with countries 
whose programs are not inimical to our own. These 
policies of course involve many conflicts. - It is the 
problem of the Administrator to receive recom- 
mendations .from other Government agencies and 
weigh the various considerations involved, thus 


establishing a sound basis for the export controls to 
be exercised. 


OLD AUTOMOBILES FOR NEW 


(Continued from page 497) 


perhaps the wear and tear will be sufficiently re- 
duced to cancel that out. 

Motor enthusiasts deplore the rude interruption 
to the advance in the comforts and amenities of 
motoring at this particular time. The recent in- 
troduction of fluid drives, automatic tops, gear- 


shift levers on the steering wheel or else none at — 


all. needed only a bit of perfecting to be standard, 
accepted and reliable equipment. The front wheel 
drive. the engine in the rear, were only waiting 
the first courageous manufacturer to be universally 
presented to the public. Now the refinements will 
have to be suspended and the millenium of the 
perfect car postponed a while longer. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 
PANAMA CANAL 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 
10 Hanover Square, New York 
914-I5th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Offices in all principal cities 
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MER 
-THE AM RIC 
ANNKING 
TRIENDSHIP COMMERCE UNITY 


A world in action—constantly producing a 
new demands for geographic facts! As 
a Foreign Service Officer, well-traveled 
and keenly observant, you are qualified 
to provide such timely information to 
the NationaL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
through narratives and human-interest 
photographs. Swiftly expanding develop- 
ments may create interest in the very 
places most familiar to you by personal 
experience. Your descriptions will pro- 
mote the educational work of The Society, 
reaching millions of GEOGRAPHIC readers. 
You need not prepare a completed manu- 
script at first. Send a brief outline for 
editorial consideration. Liberal payment 
will be made for all material accepted. 


Right: A frog has them smiling in 
embattled England, A GEOGRAPHIC 
photograph by B. Anthony Stewart. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 
WASHINGTON, BD, 


Do You Have a Geographic Story to Tell? 


All in all, it seems that the American automo- 
bile is in for another stage in its evolution. Back 
in the horse and buggy days, when one approached 
a motor ride in a spirit of mingled trepidation and 
adventure, the cars had distinct personalities. They 
had the power to stir one’s emotions, ranging from 
affection to disgust, and one came to know inti- 
mately their individual traits and characteristics. 
Up until the streamlined epoch this continued to 
be more or less true, and the memory of certain 
outstanding makes is vivid even now. With the in- 
troduction of the sleek impersonal vehicles which 
appeared on the roads in mass formation, one lost 
all sense of identity as to the different types. Their 
peculiarities disappeared under a common aura of 
smug, silent, insolent flaunting of power and beauty. 
One might love twins of the Model T, but not a 
parade of Tudor sedans, each a soulless replica of 
the other. 

Surely, many of us can look back on cars whose 
temperament was unforgettable. Earliest in my 
own recollection was a snorting, capricious French 
importation, which bore all the jauntiness of the 
boulevards but which was incapable of negotiating 
the hill on which we lived without boiling over in 
wrath. Once it bull-headedly ran into a tree, and 
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another time it whimsically threw a wheel at the 
brink of a precipitous descent, steering a graceful 
but erratic course into the ditch. Following that 
wanton, there was a queenly high-tonneaued Peer- 
less belonging to a relative, whose moods—that is. 
the Peerless’s—were controlled by a high-handed 
four-speed gear shift and a huge steering wheel with 
spark and throttle levers on a ratchet. Though the 
coachman of those days had scorned the new- 
fangled speed wagons till they drove him into re- 
tirement, his stable boy had the vision to become 
a chauffeur. From him, behind the barn that had 
been converted into a garage, were surreptitiously 
learned the facts of high and low, of forward and 
reverse, till | was able to crank her up and go 
flying through space at forty miles an hour. Once. 
on one of those early runs, all presence of mind van- 
ished at the unexpected looming of a crossroads. 
The dignified Peerless became an unreasonable jug- 
gernaut, wilfully and wildly refusing to be cajoled. 
until the blasphemous Irish brogue beside me gave 
effect to its shouted imprecation: “The brake. you 
fool, the brake!” Don’t tell me that the madcap 
motors of yesteryear didn’t have temperament. after 
the tussle we had in bringing that touring car to 


a halt. 
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via All America 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


The advantages of the “Via All America” route to Central 
and South America and the West Indies are well known 
to business men everywhere in the United States. With its 
own direct facilities from New York to 67 Company-owned 
and operated offices in 24 countries and islands in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the closest attention to transmission and 
delivery of all international telegrams is assured. 


Cablegrams “Via All America” may be sent from the 
Company’s head office at 67 Broad Street, New York, or 


from any Postal Telegraph office anywhere in the United 
States. 


For fast, accurate and secret service to Central 
and South America and the West Indies, send 
your messages “Via All America.” 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, INC. 
Main Office: 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


LISBON, PORTUGAL 


| By the 


EXCAMBION EXCALIBUR 
EXETER 


Fare $350 


From Neutral Portugal connections can be 
made by air or rail to many parts of Europe. 
Detailed infor i on licati 


ve 


THE SECURITY OF 


AMERICAN SHIPS 


ALWAYS 
| TODAY IS EMPHASIZED MORE THAN EVER 


The demand by relatives and friends here for prepaid 
tickets for Americans to America from all Europe 
demonstrates it. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 
Balto. Office: 203 Keyser Bldg. CAlvert 0340 
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I can remember a docile little black Dodge on 
which my experimentation was carried further. a 
faithful creature, so obedient to the driver's whim 
that it immediately inspired confidence. In college 
I made the brief acquaintance of a sullen, stripped- 
down, open Hudson, with a driver’s seat so low one 
almost sat on the floor. Its principal failing was 
that it had no lock, and the only way to secure 
it was to fasten a chain and padlock between one 
of the wheels and a spring. One night. in the 
flushed excitement of taking a girl to a dance. the 
padlock was forgotten in letting in the clutch. The 
outraged Hudson screamed in protest as its en- 
trails were ripped apart under the strain. and the 


subsquent sale of the car barely represented the cost 
of repairs. 


No one will dispute the statement that the old- 
time Fords had idiosyncracies all their own. But 
unique among them was a racy little buggy with 
disc wheels, disguised radiator, and a torpedo body 
which served to weave me in and out of the traflic 
as a newspaper reporter. Cut-out open, blue flames 
flashing from exhaust pipes in the hood, it lived up 
to its nickname of the “White Dragon.” But I shall 
never forget its maddening obstinacy in the matter 
of getting started, which exhausted the strength 
and patience of many unsuspecting friends who 
thought a push was all that was needed. On cold 
mornings, the Dragon required that its rear wheel 
be jacked up and its nose tied to a tree before the 
engine could be spun into life. 


The first Chrysler with a rumble seat marked a 
milestone in the development of cars. I shall al- 
ways remember the proud, purring roadster which 
fell into my possession through a forced sale by 
a convicted bootlegger. It marked the beginning of 
the end of an era. From then on, cars began to be 
reproduced in such staggering numbers that their 
individuality faded. Mass production, which en- 
hanced their reliability, smooth performance and 
smart appearance, at the same time robbed them of 
the personality inherent in a motor car in_ its 
younger days. 


Perhaps the enforced limitations of the defense 
program will give a new twist to the future mod- 
els. Perhaps the sameness of construction in the 
modern automobile. which makes one kind about as 
good as another, will wear off. Perhaps producers, 
driven to exercise their ingenuity in order to over- 
come the handicaps of the day, will give us a wholly 
new brood of cars in which distinctiveness will 
again assert itself. Meanwhile, your old automo- 
bile may be as good as a new one. 
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- onsittent with supplying priority steel needs the United States Steel Ex-_ 
port Company assures its customers of its earnest wish and resolve to 
take care of their requirements in these times of unprecedented demand. 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. © 
Cable Address: “STEELMAKER", New York 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 


and Care of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms for Furniture 
Cold Storage for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Vault for Silverware 
Home Inspection and Insurance Service 

Fumigation Chambers 
Piano and Art Section 

Local and Long Distance Moving 
Packing and Shipping 

Lift Vans for Foreign Removals 


1701 Florida Ave. ADams 5600 


WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S.A. 


Officers Directors 
E. K. MORRIS BRUCE BAIRD 
President CHARLES S. BAKER 


HAROLD N. MARSH 
Vice-Pres. and Counsel 
JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 


Secretary 


H. RANDOLPH BARBEE 
DANIEL L. BORDEN 
HENDERSON S. DUNN 

HENRY P. ERWIN 
D. P. GAILLARD 


PAUL E. TOLSON 
Asst. Vice-Pres. 
S. WEBSTER ADAMS 
Asst. Vice-Pres. 

A. RUSSELL BARBEE 
Asst. Treasurer 
RAYMOND O. BABB 
Asst. Secretary 
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JAMES M. JOHNSTON 
HAROLD N. MARSH 
ALLISON N. MILLER 
CARROLL MORGAN 

E. K. MORRIS 

DONALD F. ROBERTS 
CHARLES G. TREAT 

GRIFFITH WARFIELD 


EXIT FROM PARIS 


(Continued from page 501) 


the compartment were very brave: none shrieked, 
none fainted. The male occupants went a-hunting, 
and although the chase proved ineffective it was 
lively. 

“Now, another thing: at Salamanca, we can all 
get a cup of coffee and milk.” 

The sound of these words, uttered at 2:30 a. m., 
awoke all six or seven sleepers and make-believe- 
sleepers in the compartment. It issued from our 
“Fuehrer,” the leader of our band, whom popular 
belief made white Russian, while legend had it that 
he was a Gestapo agent. He had, he said, telephoned 
ahead to Hendaye that we were coming; in the light 
of subsequent events, we wondered what the gist of 
that telephone call had been. Nevertheless a collec- 
tion taken up in his favor towards the end of the trip 
brought in worthwhile number of dollars, francs, 
pesetas and escudos. An unrebutable fact was that 
he barely. ever looked through his glasses, which 
were invariably balanced on the edgemost edge of 
his nose or clinging to his mid-forehead. 

When it became too late in the morning to even 
pretend to sleep, feet became disentangled from 
ears, and six or seven would-be human forms - 
stretched out and stared at the paper-littered, wine- 
and mineral water-flooded compartment. 

The scenery successively revealed flat wheat coun- 
try, suggestive of the U. S. Middle West, and hot, 
arid pasture land, home of Spain’s bull-fight fans’ 
Number One raw material. At train-stops (lasting 
about five minutes every three) underfed children 
would gather around the train, and near us more 
particularly, to beg, pointing their dirty brown fists 
to their open mouths. Whenever given a morsel they 
would almost tear one another asunder to grab it. 
The scene was pathetically similar to that of wild 
starved animals being fed by the public of an under- 
endowed zoo. We also saw skin-covered canine skele- 
tons roaming about dejectedly (they lacked the 
energy to beg), but no cats were to be seen, which 
gave rise to suppositions as to the probable alimen- 
tary purposes Spanish felines had served. 

In overdue time Fuentes de Onoro, jumping-off 
place from Spain, was reached, and we all submitted 
to another search, less thoroughgoing, true, than 
that of Hendaye. Here we noticed, playing in the 
station, children that were well-dressed and appar- 
ently well-fed and content; we were informed that 
they were for the most part offspring of customs 
officials and other State functionaries. 

A few hundred yards more of train ride brought 
us from the grey, unkept, dilapidated station of 
Fuentes de Onoro to a clean, white, enamel tile- 
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decorated building, with alongside, a smaller house, 
equally clean-looking marked “Homens” and “Sen- 
horas’ —the most attractive public restroom we had 
seen in ages. We were in Portugal, at the frontier 
stop of Vilar Formosa. 

Peace-and-Freedom Land was reached. 

Dollars could be exchanged at the fair rate of 
some twenty-five to a buck. Camels, Luckies, and 
all other kinds of cigarettes could be obtained with- 
out even standing in line. Portugal is possibly the 
only country in Continental Europe today where 
there exists no “Black Bourse.” since all foreign cur- 
rency exchange is free, even to the trading of gold. 

But the biggest surprise of all was the luncheon 
served to the half-starving lot of us. Indeed some 
of us endowed with good memories still had remi- 
niscences of Gargantuan feasts the likes of the one 
which was here quietly and unassumingly waiting 
to be devoured. 

Devoured it was. 

The pure whitness of the bread, contrast to the 
French product, becoming browner and greyer week 
by week, and the Spanish clay-colored bricks, gave 
an impression of anaemia. It blended in nicely with 
the golden yellow of thick layers of full-bodied but- 
ter extravagantly spread, with ne’er a “matieres 
grasses” ration coupon required. 

Full-bellied and happy we boarded another toy 
train, Portuguese and presumably mouseless, which 
was to grant us a digestive pause of eighteen hours 
(including three off for dinner a bit farther down 
the line) before reaching Lisboa, also known as Lis- 
bonne, Lisbon and Lissabon, about two hundred 
miles distant. 

Poker was played in escudo values this time. The 
true sense of the game reappeared, and winners were 
genuine winners. 

“Everywhere you will find the people courteous, 
hospitable and pleasant.” 

It was a Belgian speaking. We had struck up an 
acquaintance and a conversation with him at Pam- 
pilhosa, where we had our second Portuguese meal 
(we weren’t going into ecstasies any more by then; 
such is the human animal that he takes a good thing 
for granted after the second experience of it). He 
(the Belgian) was a business man engaged in a min- 
ing or something enterprise, and had been living in 
Portugal since 1937. He gave us many and useful 
tips about life in Portugal. 

While fooling around the station quays at Pampil- 
hosa we saw an aluminum streamlined train draw 
up. halt for two or three minutes, and then whizz 
off towards Lisbon, where it was due two hours 
later (our wooden coaches would be six hours on 
the rails between Pampilhosa and Lisbon). 


We bought five-day old English papers and re- 
boarded. 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


“A Store Worthy of the Nation’s Capital” 


Woodward & Lothrop 
College Outfitting 
Service Is “In the Know” 


—about what goes on in your chosen 


college (at least most of them) 


We have fascinating little black notebooks 
—chuck full of information about almost 
every possible college. What the campus fad 
is—what the favorite lounge costume is 
whether the girls go “casual” or really trim 
to classes. Come in and read them. 


Miss Warren, our College Counselor, will 
be glad to answer all your questions—make 
out suggestions—work out your “budget” 
for you—even take you around the store 
and help you with your suggestions. 


Come in and cast all your worries on our 

shoulders—or write to Woodward & Lothrop, 

Washington, D. C., U.S.A.; attention 
Personal Shopping Supervisor. 
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Presently feet and ears were again more or less 
comfortably entangled for a night’s pretense at sleep. 
ing. We were all set for the last stretch of Picnic 
Voyage. 

When visibility permitted, a little before dawn, 
we saw little white villages, where we usually 
stopped, composed of red tile-roofed houses, always 
neat and clean, often decorated with ornamental de- 
signs of enameled earthen-ware like those we had 
first seen at the station of Vilar Formosa. The whole 
country-side gave an impression of tidiness, modest 
prosperity, and of being conscientiously toiled. 

We were moving into the suburbs of Lisbon. The 
train was running beside the Tage estuary, which 
forms a wide bay upstream from the city, and then 
narrows down before reaching the Ocean. The 
scenery continued white, neat and attractive. 

Click! 

The cameraman from one of the city’s big dailies 
had taken in our arrival, to be reproduced the next 
day under the caption “Functionaries from the 
American Embassy in Paris reach Lisbon.” Our 
Consul General and others of his staff were at the 
station to greet us, and to direct us to two superb 
busses which were to take us to a resort hotel out- 
side of the city, to a real-coffee breakfast, and... . 
real sleep! 

Picnic Voyage was over. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE 
KHYBER 


(Continued from page 511) 

Not many feet beyond this line and to the left of 
the road is the Afghan sentry post. 

Nearby is a towering peak, one in a series which 
had gradually been drawing closer and closer to the 
highway. To the right of the boundary sign it is 
still Indian territory, the Durand Line continuing 
from here, not due north, but on a diagonal to the 
northwest. By walking up the little hill on the 
Indian side, the sentry post, though in Afghan ter- 
ritory, is seen slightly behind and to the left. The 
road winds to the right, and ahead in the distance, 
barely discernible amid the tree tops and green 
vegetation of the valley, is the roof of the Afghan 
customs post at Torkham, a mile away. 

The hills fade gradually into the far horizon. 
Kabul. Bokhara, Samarkand—all the mystery of 
Central Asia lies beyond. . 
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BUICK @ Whether you are home on leave or abroad at your post, General 
e Motors is ready to serve your personal transportation needs. 
€ ADILLAC @ Our dealers in every important city and town have spare parts for 
° your car and skilled mechanics prepared to service it .. . In addition, 
CHEV ROLET General Motors has assembly plants or warehouses at: 
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BATAVIA 
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(Continued from page 491) 


York. where with the cooperation of the Maritime 
Commission, the United States Steamship Lines. 
and the Export Steamship Lines, the latter having 
agreed to act as agents for the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the ship was outfitted and supplies put aboard 
to take care of the passengers for both trips. 

The German and Italian consular and other off- 
cers were instructed to leave the United States by 
the 15th of July, and at 5 o’clock on that date the 
ship left the pier in New York. However, since 
some of the German personnel had not arrived, the 
ship anchored at Quarantine, and at midnight of 
the 15th the remainder of the personnel arrived, 
having been brought from the pier by a Coast Guard 
boat. Final arrangements for sailing were com- 
~ pleted the next morning, and the voyage to Lisbon 
was begun. 

Our passengers had been led to believe that their 
accommodations would not be very good and were 
agreeably surprised when they found that they 
would not have to sit on benches in the dining 
room, and that they would not be served “Army 
Chow.” Everything possible was done to make 
their trip as pleasant as possible, and the ship’s 
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to help make their motoring a pleasure. 


VERSEAS OPERATIONS 


NEW YORK CITY 


store, which sold cigarettes. soap and candy, did a 
land office business. 

While the ship’s officers and crew were regular 
and reserve Naval officers and enlisted men, civil- 
ian stewards and stewardesses were employed by 
the American Export Lines to take care of the pas- 
sengers. Captain Frank H. Kelley, the commanding 
officer, and his executive officer, Commander Giles 
C. Stedman, who had been the captain of the ship 
when she was in the Merchant Service, handled the 
situation, which was delicate to say the least, in a 
most praiseworthy fashion. Many of the German 
and Italian personnel were not happy about leaving 
the United States, while others were antagonistic, 
but their leaders informed me at the time they left 
the ship at Lisbon that the trip had been, in spite of 
existing conditions, a pleasant one. 

A few days before we were due to arrive at Lis- 
bon, we were notified that the American consular 
personnel had not arrived in Portugal, and we were 
requested to delay our arrival until such time as the 
trains carrying this personnel had crossed into Por- 
tuguese territory. Accordingly we reduced speed 
and scheduled our arrival for 11 A. M. Wednesday. 
July 23. After our arrival in Lisbon we were in- 
formed by Minister Fish that there had been a fur- 
ther delay in the arrival of the American personnel 
and that none of the German or Italian personnel 
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should be allowed to disembark until our personnel 
had arrived in Portuguese territory. Finally word 
was received that our people from Italy and Greece 
had crossed the Portuguese frontier and the Ital- 
ians were allowed to disembark, and the next day 
on receipt of similar information concerning our 
people from Germany, the Germans were allowed 
to leave the ship. The West Point was then made 
ready to receive the Americans, and their embarka- 
tion was commenced at 10 A. M. on Saturday, July 
26. The embarkation of the American personnel 
was delayed somewhat due to the absence of the 
local chief of the Portuguese International Police, 
who are in control of all movements of foreigners 
in Portugal, but finally this functionary was found 
after an appeal to the Portuguese Foreign Office, 
and the embarkation started. 

Our people appeared tired and a bit bedraggled 
after a very harrowing journey from the four cor- 
ners of Europe, which had been made harder by 
certain German officials who appeared to be treating 
the whole affair as an exchange of prisoners, rather 
than the return of consular officials and their fam- 
ilies to their own countries. However, once aboard 
ship, and after having found their staterooms, they 
began to relax and gradually recovered from the 
nervous strain that many of them had been under 
for several months. 

In this connection the following is an account of 
the journey from Hendaye to the port of embarka- 
tion as told to me by Jerome J. Stenger of the Con- 
sulate General at Paris, which is self-explanatory: 

“No one thought before leaving Hendaye that we 
would be able to get anything to eat en route. How- 
ever, thanks to the generosity of some of our con- 
sular officers who were on the train, a collection had 
been taken up with which we bought loaves of 
bread, sausages, fruit and water at Hendaye in or- 
der to be sure that especially the women and chil- 
dren would have some. food during the crossing of 
Spain, in view of the fact that we had heard there 
was very little food in that country. Incidentally 
these provisions were later distributed to a hungry 
and starved crowd of people who gathered at the 
stations along the way. After a very trying night 
on the train, four persons sleeping in a compart- 
ment on the seats, we awakened the next morning, 
looked at each other, and it was only with a great 
deal of difficulty that we were able to recognize our 
fellow men. We were BLACK. We tried to clean 
up in the only one of the three cars that had run- 
ning water, without much success. We cleared the 
Portuguese frontier about 7:30 P. M. In order to 
save time, at least so we were informed, we re- 
mained on the same dirty trains the rest of the trip 
to Lisbon. However, we did have the luxury of a 
well-stocked dining car furnished by the Portuguese 
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Railway Company. 

Arriving at Lisbon and in order to facilitate the 
task of the Paris group and the Bordeaux group. | 
took a taxi to the hotel that had been assigned to us 
in order to arrange for accommodations. Everyone 
hoped to find a room and a bath but, greatly to our 
chagrin, the hotel to which we had been assigned, 
although supposedly modern, had only one bath for 
each floor, no running water in the rooms, merely a 
pitcher and wash basin. There were many groans 
of discontent at this because everyone was in a state 
of nervous fatigue and dirty. Needless to say, there 
was a run on the bath on each floor and this lasted 
well into the next morning. After spending the day 
of July 25 in Lisbon we embarked on the West 
Point on Saturday and at six o'clock that afternoon 
we left Lisbon on the final stage of our homeward 
journey.” 

A number of our people had not been back to 
the United States for many years, but I believe 
that Francis Adams Lane, Vice Consul at Bremen 
held the record, he having been abroad for forty- 
four years, thirteen years of which he has spent in 
our foreign service. 

I heard many interesting accounts of the experi- 
ences of our people, among them the stories of Ivan 
Jacobson and Frank Nelson, clerks at the Consulate 
at Oslo, who had been arrested by German authori- 
ties and held by them for several months. Jay Allen, 
a newspaper correspondent who had also been ar- 
rested by German authorities in France, was a pas- 
senger and his story of his imprisonment was most 
interesting. George Platt Waller, who had been 
our Chargé d’Affaires at Luxembourg at the time 
of the German occupation, told me of the difficul- 
ties experienced by him during those hectic days. 

Several of the children who came back with their 
parents had been born abroad, and many of them 
spoke the language of the country where their par- 
ents had been stationed. I believe that the things 
the children enjoyed most aboard the West Point 
were the fruit, particularly bananas, ice cream, and 
movies which were shown twice a day. A few of 
the returning Americans brought their dogs with 
them, but others found it necessary to leave them 
behind. 

I had hoped that we would have pleasant weather 
for our return trip to New York, but we ran into a 
storm the second day and in spite of the fact that 
the West Point is a large and very seaworthy ship. 
a good many of our passengers were uncomfortable. 
As we approached New York, however, the weather 
began to clear and on Friday, August 1, it turned 
out to be a beautiful day for the arrival of many 
who were seeing the Statue of Liberty and their 
home land after long and trying months faithfully 
serving their Government in foreign lands. 
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(Continued from page 505) 
to spend principally at his home in Long Beach, 
California. 

John Farr Simmons, until recently Counselor and 
Consul General at Ottawa, visited Washington from 
August 18 to 27. He planned to have sailed from 
New York City on August 29 on the S.S. Argentina 
for his new post as Counselor and Consul General 
at Rio. 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., Vice Consul at Lisbon, who 
arrived on the U.S.S. West Point, visited the De- 
partment on August 4 while en route to join Mrs. 
Bingham and their children at Waycross, Georgia. 

Lawrence S. Armstrong, Consul at Nogales, vis- 
ited the Department on August 6 and 7 with Mrs. 
Armstrong en route to visit relatives in Penn Yan, 
New York. They planned to have left ‘there for 
Nogales on August 27. 

George C. Howard, until recently Commercial 
Attaché at Stockholm, wsa scheduled to have sailed 
from New York City on August 29 for his new post 
as Second Secretary and Consul at Bogota. Mrs. 
Howard planned to join him at Bogota in early 
October. 

Edwin McKee, Vice Consul at Cartagena, visited 
the Department on August 1 following his arrival 
at New York City on July 30 on the S.S. Santa Rosa 
from Barranquilla. He left to spend leave at his 
home in Moultrie, Georgia. 

Robert L. Buell, until recently Second Secretary 
and Consul at Berlin and on temporary detail as 
Consul at Leipzig, arrived on the U.S.S. West Point. 
He reported to the Department and was assigned 
for duties in connection with the Office of the High 
Commissioner in Manila. He left Washington by 
plane on August 17 for San Francisco where he de- 
parted on August 19 by clipper for Manila. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 507) 


SAN JOSE 


On March 14, 1941, the Constitutional Congress 
of Costa Rica, by a vote of 38 to 1, approved a reso- 
lution: 

“That the Congress of Costa Rica send a mes- 
sage of felicitations to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of North 
America upon the occasion of the enactment of Law 
No. 1776 (the lend-lease law) prompted in the de- 
fense of the continent and the democracies.” 

This message was duly forwarded by telegraph 
direct from the Costa Rican Congress to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. The Con- 
gress of the United States expressed its deep ap- 
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producing better letters. That is why Under- 
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precision type alignment, clean-cut and uni- 
form type impressions. But, to satisfy your- 
self, ask for the Letter-for-Letter Test today. 
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A baby’s cry in the night, a midnight 
prowler, sickness that strikes in the 
dark. How grateful we may well be in 
emergencies for the service of electric 
light! Yet how few of us realize what 
it takes to make that service possible 
—what it has cost over the past 55 
years in the way of investment, inven- 
tions, engineering, and human toil. 


Trace the wires from your light switches, 
and you will find them connected to an 
intricate system of transformers, protec- 
tive devices, transmission lines, substa- 
tions and generating plants that cost 
millions to build. To keep such systems 
functioning day and night, through heat 
and cold, storm and flood, costs millions 
more. Vast additional sums go yearly into 
research, development, and improvement. 


Westinghouse contributions to this 
progress have helped to blaze the trail of 
electricity from its source to its infinite 
uses. The generating systems—the trans- 
formers and networks—the lamps that 
burn longer and brighter at less cost—all 


“John! Turn On 
The Light” 


owe something to Westinghouse co- 
operation with progressive power com- 
panies. This partnership in the public 
interest is of direct benefit to every in- 
dustry, business office, farm and home. 


Westinghouse electrical engineers 
welcome requests to work on impor- 
tant engineering projects. These en- 
gineers are supported by the staffs of 
25 factories and by a group of scien- 
tists working in two modern research 
laboratories. Your inquiry addressed 
to the Westinghouse Distributor in 
your district will receive courteous 
attention. Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Company, Manufacturer 
of Electrical Products, 40 Wall Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 


Westinghouse 


ESTABLISHED IN 1886 


SOME OF THE 
ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS MADE BY 
WESTINGHOUSE 
Refrigerators Radios 
Ranges ¢ Water Heaters 
Fans Irons Washers 
Troners © Vacuum Cleaners 
Air Conditioning 
Commercial Refrigeration 
Lamps and Lighting 
Equipment 
Switches and Sockets 
Elevators 
X-Ray Equipment « Meters 
Relays 
Lightning Arresters 
Circuit Breakers 
Generators 
Steam Turbines + Motors 
Transformers ¢ Insulators 
Rectifiers 
Transportation Equipment 
Arc Welding Equipment 


WESTINGHOUSE SHORT-WAVE STATION WBOS, BOSTON, U. S. A., BROADCASTS WORLD NEWS 


SEVEN TIMES DAILY, FIRST 15 MINUTES OF EVERY HOUR — 11.870 KC. 25.27 M. 
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preciation to the Congress of Costa 
Rica. and to the people of the Re- 
public of Costa Rica which it rep- 
resents. in a Concurrent Resolution 
approved on May 7, 1941, and 
transmitted through the Secretary 
of State on June 6, 1941, to the 
American Chargé d°Affaires ad 
interim at San José for presenta- 
tion on a suitable occasion to the 
President of the Costa Rican Con- 
gress. The presentation of the 
resolution, in the form of a beauti- 
fully-engraved parchment. encased 
in an elegant and dignified mo- 
rocco folder and container, appro- 
priately inscribed in gold lettering, 
took place at the residence of the 
Chargé in San José on the evening 
of June 26th at a reception to 
which the full membership of the 
Congress had been invited and 
which was attended by forty-one of the forty-five 
members of that body. In presenting the Concur- 
rent Resolution Chargé d’Affaires Dwyre made a 
short presentation address in Spanish, of which the 
following is a translation, and which was gracious- 
ly and eloquently replied to by the President of 
the Congress, His Excellency Senor Teodoro 
Picado: 


“Mr. President of the Congress, 
“Messrs. Deputies and Esteemed Friends: 


“Tl have the honor to welcome you and to take 
this pleasant occasion to present to this eminent 
group, on behalf of the Congress of the United 
States, through the intermediary of His Excellency 
the President of the Constitutional Congress of 
Costa Rica, the Concurrent Resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, which expresses its sin- 
cere appreciation for the spontaneous felicitation 
which the Constitutional Congress of Costa Rica 
was good enough to address to it and which was 
inspired in the defense of this Hemisphere. 

To the gratitude of my fellow-citizens I add my 
profound desire that the present disastrous events 
in Europe may at least be the precursors of a great- 
er approachment between the peoples of this Hemis- 
phere, and that the cooperation which the Govern- 


ment of the United States so gladly offers them. 


for the common defense of our democracies, may be 
looked upon with full confidence. 

Messrs. Deputies, under instructions of my Gov- 
ernment I permit myself the great honor of placing 
in the hands of your esteemed President, His Ex- 
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His Excellency, Sefior Picado, President of the Costa Rican Congress, 
and American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Dudley G. Dwyre. 


cellency, Senor Picado, the Concurrent Resolution 
of the Congress of the United States.” 


Dubey G. Dwyre_. 


TORONTO 
August 14, 1941. 


Prior to his departure from his post, Mr. Hengs- 
tler, who was a popular executive in the Depart- 
ment for so long, and a well beloved Consul General 
in Toronto, Canada, since 1937, gave a dinner for 
the entire staff at the Granite Club. After the last 
course of a delicious meal the opportunity was tak- 
en to present to Mr. Hengstler an antique silver 
soup tureen as a token of affection and remem- 
brance from the staff. Consul Warwick Perkins 
made the presentation with a short and appropriate 
speech. Mr. Hengstler’s reply was apt and witty. 

Two evenings later Mr. Hengstler was the guest 
of the officers at a dinner dance at the Royal Ca- 
nadian Yacht Club on Center Island in Toronto 
Harbor. This was an entirely informal and delight- 
ful affair with no speeches, but the officers and their 
wives took the opportunity of expressing to Mr. 
Hengstler their appreciation of the many kindnesses 
he had rendered them during his tour of duty at 
this post. 

On August 13th Mr. Hengstler left for Washing- 
ton and it was on that day in 1898 that he started 
his career in the Department. 


C. SeEppicuM. 
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“ROYAL SCARLET” 
HIGH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 


Established in 1811 — The Oldest Wholesale Grocery 
House in the United States 


* 


Price for price, you will never find in any can, bottle or 
package better food products than those packed under our 
“ROYAL SCARLET” label. They possess that unique 
flavor which exalts the appetite of the most discriminating 
people. 


We supply many of our foreign Consuls, Embassies and 
Legations throughout the world, and being equipped with 
an Export Department thoroughly familiar with the ship- 
ping details, we are in a splendid position to render a most 
efficient service. 


We carry a complete line, from caviar to coffee. Your in- 
quiries will be welcomed, but a small trial order will con- 
clusively prove the veracity of our statement. 


Address your inquiries or orders to the attention of the: 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 

R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. 

25TH STREET AND TENTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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BIRTHS 


Emmons—A daughter, Julia Voorhees, was born 
on July 29 to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Brewster Em- 
mons, III, in Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Emmons 
is Vice Consul at Keijo. 

BeyeR—A son, David Saunderson, was born on 
July 30 to Mr. and Mrs. Roland K. Beyer in Monot, 
North Carolina. Mr. Beyer is assigned as Vice 
Consul at Capetown. 


GUARDING THE RAMPARTS 
OF FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 488) 


in the FBI’s survey program. Though making any 
change as a result of the recommendations is en- 
tirely optional with the plant managements, in- 
dustrial concerns have responded gladly and have 
gone to great lengths to improve their protective fa- 
cilities. 

The FBI Technical Laboratory is playing a vital 
role in combating the efforts of the saboteur. 
Founded in 1932, the Laboratory has expanded rap- 
idly in facilities and personnel. During the past 
fiscal year, 14,589 examinations involving 42,007 
specimens of evidence were conducted as com- 
pared with 7,097 examinations the preceding year. 
The comparison microscope and the spectograph are 
but two of the many instruments used daily in the 
handling of sabotage investigations. The explosives 
file, the collection of coded messages, as well as 
other similar facilities, also assist the Laboratory 
technician in the solution of national defense cases. 

The FBI’s Identification Division, which now 
contains approximately 22,000,000 fingerprint 
cards of all types, is proving of inestimable value 
to industries engaged in national defense produc- 
tion for the War and Navy Departments. In one 
powder plant 30.000 employees were fingerprinted 
and it was found that 3,000 of them had some type 
of police record. As usual, the records were not 
made available to the plant officials, but to the 
War Department which had a contractual relation- 
ship with the concern. Subversion and crime go 
hand in hand. Any person with a criminal past is a 
fertile tool for a subversive element. He has dem- 
onstrated his lack of regard for the rules of organ- 
ized society at least once already and may do so 
again very readily if offered sufficient incentive by 
a clever foreign agent. 

_ Standing guard in defense of America from foes 
trom without are the forces of our Army and Navy. 
Guarding the internal defenses are various other 
organizations of the Government led by the FBI. 
The closest possible cooperation exists between the 
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or on pleasure, you can reach 55 countries and 
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SHOP BY PROXY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


NO CHARGE 
Let me shop for your wearing apparel for men, women, or chil- 
dren, table delicacies, drugs, books, cigarettes, toilet articles, house- 
hold goods, ete. Magazine subscriptions placed. Orders forwarded 


by pouch or according to shipping directions. Reference within the 
Foreign Service. Mail your shopping list. Use my shopping service 
when in New Yorw. A time saver and the most economical way 


to buy. 
MISS E. J. TYNER 
Hotel Peter Cooper, 130 E. 39th St., New York City 


TELEPHONE 
CALEDONIA 5-5479 


CABLE ADDRESS 
TYNERPOIL 


IT MAY NOT BE TOO LATE 
FOR YOU TO ACT 


We can assist many officers in service in the Western 
Hemisphere in obtaining further insurance protection at this 
time. Many years’ experience with the conditions and re- 
quirements of Foreign Service have enabled us to cooperate 
effectively both in extending coverage and in best arranging 
present policies, in whatever company, to meet particular 
needs. 

Under present world conditions, we wish especially to 
emphasize the advisability of prompt action in keeping life 
insurance programs in order. e shall welcome your corre- 
spondence, or a call when you are in Washington. 


Earle W. Sapp, C.L.U., General Agent 
Henry A. Hirsh, Associate 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
405 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Phone NAtional 3211 


Nation’s Capital 


HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


A hotel of distinction superbly 
situated directly opposite the 
White House facing Lafayette 
Park. Splendid accommodations 
and an atmosphere of luxury. 
Convenient to everything of im- 
portance. 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 
FROM $3.50 sincte $5.00 pousLe 
e 
16TH STREET AT H 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Army and 
Navy Intelligence Services as well as other Federal 
agencies. As indicated, law enforcement the coun- 
try over is cooperating wholeheartedly. But these 
are not enough for the survival and strengthening 
of our democracy. Each individual citizen has a 
task to perform. 


In the first place the citizen should give full sup- 
port to those in the front line trenches at the pres- 
ent time—to the officials of his Government, to the 
law enforcement officers of the Nation, and to oth- 
ers. This is no time to cut expenses by reducing 
the personnel of police agencies below normal 
levels. Nor is this a time to save money by omit- 
ting the training of law enforcement officers. Train- 
ing is more vital today than ever before. 


Then, citizens may serve as listening posts dur- 
ing the emergency and report any facts coming to 
their attention indicating possible violations of our 
national defense statutes to the nearest office of the 
FBI. Seemingly trivial facts should not be dis- 
regarded. They may be important. By all means 
the citizen should not attempt to evaluate or in- 
vestigate the facts, for these functions are properly 
those of trained law enforcement officers. Illustra- 
tive of the citizen’s role is the program worked out 
by the American Legion throughout the Nation with 
the FBI. The Legion is rendering great service to 
the country’s defense in a reporting capacity. 


The avoidance of hysteria is of prime importance 
from the citizen’s standpoint. Calmness, like brav- 
ery, is a virtue of a patriot. Gossip in many in- 
stances proves to be the foundation of wild rumors 
which cause needless trouble and in fact hamper 
the Nation’s national defense efforts. Mob ac- 
tion and vigilante methods are dangerous in the 
extreme. These are undemocratic in practice no 
matter how patriotic in purpose. They are no dif- 
ferent, in fact. from the tactics of those whose 
oppressive system of government we are striving 
so hard to keep from our shores. Foreign ancestry, 
appearance, or name should not be used for a cam- 
paign of persecution. This is a Nation founded as 
an escape from oppression and intolerance. Let us 
remember that the important thing today is to be 
thoroughly American. Possible foreign ancestry is 
otherwise immaterial. 


The foundations for an impregnable America 
have been well laid. It rests with the American 
people in every walk of life to keep building, for 
each and every contribution today to the common 
cause will result in a dividend of preparedness to- 
morrow and a support for the ramparts of freedom. 
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THE NEW DIGEST 


(Continued from page 499) 


tionals only in China, Morocco, and, to a limited 
extent, in Egypt) and asylum are the subjects of 
chapter seven; in the last of the eight chapters the 
discussion is of the high seas and interoceanic 
canals. 

From my own experience | know that one who 
reads this Digest will profit and that in advising 
such course I have given good counsel. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mitter—Mrs. Cleo Ewing Miller, wife of Hugh 
C. Miller, Consul at Yarmouth, died on June 30 
at Ashcroft, British Columbia. 

SmitH—Mrs. Mabel P. Smith, wife of Donald W. 
Smith. Foreign Service Officer assigned to the Spe- 
cial Division, died on June 18 in Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGES 


RENCHARD—STAPLETON. Miss Stellita Stapleton 
and Mr. George W. Renchard were married on April 
19 in Washington, D. C. Mr. Renchard is assigned 
to the Secretary's office. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 509) 


years it will mean a war between us and some one 
of the great continental European nations, unless 
we are content to abandon the Monroe Doctrine for 
South America” (p. 209). 
These words of forty years ago have a singularly 
contemporaneous ring today. 
Rosert B. Stewart. 


Democracy’s BattLe, by Francis Williams, The 
Viking Press, New York, 1941, 324 pp. $2.75. 

In the present conflict of opposing philosophies 
of government, it is well that we remind ourselves 
of the sources from which that conflict has sprung. 
Democracy’s Battle by Francis Williams serves a 
useful purpose by interestingly outlining the his- 
torical background of the present world struggle. 
The challenge to democracy obviously consisted of 
the new triple alliance of Communism, Fascism, and 
Nazism, “weird sisters” in a war-weary world born 
of a common parentage of futile national govern- 
ments and ambitious opportunist leadership under 
the spell of mass anxiety and the lash of implacable 
and narrow-visaged international _ relationships. 
Thus out of the theory of racial supremacy in Ger- 
many, of intense nationalism in Italy, and of the 
ultimate class warfare in Russia, has grown the 
present struggle which challenges democracy today. 
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The Fessenden School was founded in 1903 to 
prepare boys of six to fourteen for the secondary 
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| ife. 

\ American diplomatic and consular officers who 
desire to offer to their sons early in life the best 
traditions of American education are cordially in- 
vited to write for a catalogue. | 
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It only remains to be recalled that the present un. 
happy outgrowth of this fortuitous alliance now 
partially disrupted was intensified by the abnormali- 
ties of the late 1920’s which turned a “jovial hurdy. 
gurdy of a world” into the despair of depression 
and disaster intensified by the fine disregard of 
“that interdependence of nations which statesmen 
have * * * so persistently refused to recognize in 
their journeys between wars.” 

Against the postwar background of turmoil and 
fear in Germany, Italy, and Russia, Hitler. and to a 
lesser degree, Mussolini and Lenin appeared dra- 
matically to supply a leadership which had been so 
sadly lacking. Now against a backdrop of bloody 
aggression and individual eclipse a new civilization 
stands forth as the hope of men everywhere. If 
Mr. Williams, in the early part of his treatise, is 
somewhat too liberal in his visualization of the 
idealistic freedom of man and consequently too 
skeptical of the place of the State as a necessary 
restraining force to that freedom, he may well be 
pardoned. Out of the present welter, his distant 
view is an inspiring one and affords a worthy goal 
for some of humanity’s best ambitions. Neverthe- 
less, he tempers his vision with a terribly realistic 
description of social and economic inequalities in 
Britain and a pointed reminder of the actual eco- 
nomic relief to the individual afforded by Germany 
and Russia albeit at the purchase price of personal 
freedom. The post war objective of democracy 
must, therefore, be to offer to men and women “a 
place in society, but without the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual liberty.” 

After having arrived at these general and world- 
wide conclusions, the author devotes himself par- 
ticularly to the British democracy. He describes 
interestingly, if somewhat ironically, the ruling 
oligarchy of hereditary aristocrats, land owners, 
bankers. financiers, and industrialists, the innate 
snobbery of the common people, the emotional ap- 
peal of the royal family as the rallying point of the 
State and the constitutional and democratic frame- 
work of the labor party. Admitting that Mr. Wil- 
liams’ purpose is to bare the frailties of British 
democracy in order that there may be accomplished 
the reforms necessary to compete with threatening 
ideologies, it must be confessed that he paints a rath- 
er terrifying picture of British educational processes. 
Little less discouraging is his appraisal of the 
Church, an appraisal which admits the need for a 

“voice of the soul of men” but which fails even to 
recognize seriously the spiritual values of Chris- 
tianity. The Press of Britain also comes in for 
severe criticism for its limited contribution to na- 
tional thinking, mostly of the ruling class. and its 
extensive reliance on sensationalism and entertain- 
ment for the masses. Mr. Williams is doubtless 
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right in many of these criticisms but certainly some- 
thing good has come from these agencies which has 
enabled the spirit of Britain to stand firm in these 
testing times to the discomfiture of her enemies 
and the inspiration of the world. 


In conclusion, the author’s severe criticism of 
British democracy at a time when encouragement 
and support are paramount would seem utterly in- 
explicable except in the light of a crusade for post- 
war reconstruction. And that is what it turns out 
to be—a warning against chaos, an appeal for 
spiritual equilibrium and mental balance, and final- 
ly a proposal of internationalism, military, political, 
colonial, economic as a safeguard against future 
turmoil and destruction. 

H. B. OTTERMAN. 


Horizons UNuimitrep, by S. Paul Johnston, Duell. 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York, 1941, 354 pp. $3.75. 


In discussing this book it is well to keep in mind 
the words of the author “the aim is to supply the 
reader with a graphic account of the men and the 
events that have stood out sharply in aviation his- 
tory, during a century and a half of trial and error.” 
I think the author has achieved this aim by his ex- 
cellent collection of photographs and illustrations 
showing step by step the gradual development of 
man’s efforts to fly in the many variations of air- 
craft. 


Horizons Unlimited is a book which would be a 
valuable addition to the library of anyone having 
a real interest in the evolution of the various types 
of aircraft, which in the final analysis, are grouped 
into only two categories: lighter-than-air, consisting 
of balloons and airships; and heavier-than-air which 
includes ornithopters, helicopters, autogiros and 
gyroplanes, gliders and sailplanes and the most 
commonly known, airplanes. Particularly would 
this book be useful in the libraries of our schools 
and colleges, in that by merely studying the many 
photographs, it would be possible to obtain an idea 
of the vast strides made by man in his efforts to fly. 

Mr. Johnston, by means of a few simple illustra- 
tions, explains in language which the layman is 
able to understand, the principles of aerostation 
which means floating about in a lighter-than-air 
machine; and aerodynamics, which is the process of 
taking advantage of the reactions developed by the 
rapid movements through air of the heavier-than- 
air machine. 


Horizons Unlimited may not satisfy the expert 
aerodynamicist, but I sincerely recommend this 
book to anyone wishing to obtain a general idea of 
why airplanes and balloons behave as they do. 
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Mr. Johnston treats each type of aircraft sepa- 
rately and discusses in chronological order, accom. 
panied by a profusion of photographs and illustra- 
tions, the entire history of its development from the 
earliest known attempts to get it off the ground— 
and incidentally to bring it back to earth gently and 
in one piece. After bringing the development of a 
particular type of aircraft up to the present time 
step by step, or it might be said, picture by picture, 
the author gives his views concerning the future 
possibilities for its further development.’ However, 
I think the chief criticism of this book is found in 
the confusion which is experienced in following 
the development of one type of aircraft from its be- 
ginning down to the present day and then having 
to go back to the same period, and, in any instances 
the same pioneers, to develop chronologically an- 
other variation of a slightly different type of air- 
craft. 


A particularly interesting section of this book is 
the one relating to the discussion of airplanes at 
war, showing how the intensive development of 
1914-1918 tremendously changed the complexion 
and capabilities of the airplane. In fact, Mr. Johns- 
ton states that with the outbreak of hostilities in 
1914 the airplane had at last found jobs to do. As 
a result of the lessons of 1914-18 each country has 
undertaken to organize its air force along the lines 
most suited to its geographical needs and tactical 
requirements. The pages devoted to aerial war- 
fare contain many interesting photographs compar- 
ing the planes used in World War I with those now 
used by the R.A.F. and the German Luftwaffe. In 
regard to the question of air superiority, | think 
Mr. Johnston straddles this by including an equal 
number of photographs of both British and German 
planes. 


In bringing to a close what he terms a graphic 
“record of man’s long struggle toward the stars,” 
Mr. Johnston, who is Coordinator of Research of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
predicts that aviation will make even greater strides 
in the future as a result of the magnificent efforts of 
the thousands of highly trained technicians in the 
great aeronautical research laboratories of Gotten- 
gen, at Guidonia, at Farnborough and at our own 


Langley Field. 


After reading Mr. Johnston’s history a the air- 
plane it is not difficult to agree with his closing sen- 
tence that “no other vehicle ever invented has had 
such possibilities of affording to man—Horizons 
Unlimited.” 


J. RussELL Younc. 
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VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department during 
the past two months: 


June 

Athart H. Cousins, 20 
Sheridan Talbott, Valencia............... 20 
Clarke Vyse, Buenos Aires.... 20 
William C. George, Las Palmas. 21 
Andrew E. Donovan, 2d, Bogota. — 
J. J. Coyle, London............. . 23 
Charles H. Derry, Sydney........ 24 
Herndon W. GoOlOrth, 25 
Irene M. Murphy, Department of State.................ccccccseeeees 26 
Kathleen Molesworth, Guatemala...... as 26 
J. Kenly Bacon, Port-au-Prince. 27 
Henry ©. Ramsey, Manchester... 27 
C. Paul Fletcher, Alexandria... 27 
E. S. Parker, Cologne......... 28 
Ernest L. Ives, retired......... 28 
George D. Henderson, Asuncion. 28 
Wymberley Coerr, La Ceiba......... 28 
Glenn Abbey, London........ 28 
Richard W. Kantsky, Department of State.. 30 
A. R. Randolph, Caracas.. 30 
John. H. E. McAndrews, BO 
July 


John P. Hurley, Department of State 
Marian G. Day, Department of State..............0..08 
Alexander J. Lechert, Jr., Department of State.. 
Harold S. Pease, Shanghai...... 

John H. Burns, Ciudad 
Lubert O. Sanderhoff, Department of State.. 
Thomas P. Snelson, Buenos Aires.. ee 

Donald R. Heath, Berlin....... 

Bernard C. Connelly, Karachi 
Carl W. Strom, Zurich......... 
Sam Olden, Jr., Department of State 
Edward M. Groth, 
Monnett B. Davis, Buenos Aires... 
Harold M. Randall, Buenos Aires. 
Betty Conley, Department of State. 
John Peabody Palmer, London........ 
H. Gordon Minnigerode, 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr., Department of State 
Jack D. Neal, Tampico 
Coert du Bois, 

Ruth V. Nadara, Department of State... 
Colin C. Woodfall, Department of State. 
Henry S. Waterman, 
Mare L. Severe, Department of State.................0 
Thomas H. B. Staggers, Department of State 
Georgia M. Rhodes, Department of State.. 
Rita D. R. Neergaard, Reykjavik................ 
Harland Southerland, Department of State... 
George D. Hopper, St. Johns... 
Domenico de Curtis, Paris.... 
Russell H. Dutches, 

Ralph C. Conley, Paris......... 

Geo. Maggio, Paris....... 
Soto Breto, Paris... 
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Harold S. Beyerly, 12 
Nathaniel P. Davis, 12 
Lydia J. Wright, Department of State............cccccccsscecseoseeee 14 
Guy A. Morin, Department of State.......ccccccccccccseseseseee 14 
Teresa A. Rullan, Department of 
Charles E. Brookhart, 14 
James E. Oliphant, Department of State... 16 
Ernest B. Gutierrez, Department of State...........ccccccccsesees 16 
Bernard C. Connelly, Department of State.........----..., 16 
Jessie W. Matthew, Department of State.....c.cccccccscsccscecccece. 27 
Frances K. Spratt, Rio de (18 
Donald P. Downs, Department of 21 
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Lincoln MacVeagh, Athens 
Edwin Schoenrich, Asuncion... ne 
Hugh F. Ramsey, Department of State............ccceecceeessseeeeeee 
Adrien Formal, Paris.... ass 
Warren E. Morrison, Paris..... 
Robert J. Neal, Paris.... 
David K. Hammond, Port-au-Prince.. 
Henry A. Hoyt, Manzanillo................ 
Knowlton V. Ticks, 
Eunice C. Sanderhoff, Vancouver. 
Winifred M. Cullin, London......... 
A. E. Gray, Barcelona 
H. W. Rochart, Paris.. 


George C. Cobb, Tahiti.. 
George Conlon 
Hector C. Adam, Jr., Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Eric Wendelin, Buenos Aives 
Arthur B. Tranor, Department of State ... 
Nestar Ortiz, Rio de Janeiro . 
. M. Connell, Bogota ......... 
Theresa Welch, Madrid........... 
Ware Adams, Rio de Janeiro ......... 


Charles F. Knox, Jr., Santiago de Chile .. 
William C. Burdett, Rio de Janeiro ...... 


August 


Leroy Aycock, Department of State ............c.ccsoccscessssssssacees 
Edwin McKee, Cartegena ............. 

Walter A. Leonard, retired 
Leslie BE. Reed, 
T. C. Achilles, Department of State 
A. W. Klieforth, Cologne ....... 
W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Ciudad Trujillo .. 
H. C. Fursten Walde, Vienna 
Clarissa A. Dubreiul, Habana...... 
Byron B. Snyder, Genoa ....... 
Roberta Meyerkort, Cologne 
Joseph Flack, Caracas ................ 
Alfred Ray Thomson, Hamburg . 
Maurice P. Dunlap, Bergen ...... 
William C. Caton, Stuttgart 
Charles Schwartz, Stuttgart 
George R. Cantz, Amsterdam 
Francis J. Hejno, Vienna ........ 
Archer Woodford, Hamburg 
Manson Gilbert, Brussels 
Thomas Bowman, Rome ............. 
C. Porter Kuykendall, Konigsherg 
Lucien Memminger, Copenhagen ... 
T. J. Hohenthall, Vienna ............ 
Roy E. B. Bowers, Munich ... 
Meg Carlson, Copenhagen ....... 
Harry Schramn, Stuttgart .. 
Joseph Ponti, Stuttgart 
Louise Bittner, Stuttgart 
Sydney B. Redecker, Frankfort-on-} 
Vincent O. Anderson, Antwerp ............... 
Jerome J. Stenger, Paris .......... 
Edmund C. Gullion, Salonika 
Dorothy C. Lampe. Bremen ..... 
Brett Hubbard, Milan .......... 
Bovis Pallucea, Milan ........ 
Helene E. Fischer, Cologne 
Ruth Lovig, Bremen .......... 
Katie Tilly, Bremen ......... 
Ragnhild Dunker, Oslo ...... 
Louise A. Eberle, Dresden. 
Louisa J. Hertweck. Frankfort-on-Main .. 
Ernestine Etzel. Frankfort-on-Main 
Gerlinde Kubeck, Stuttgart 
E. M. Sampson. Hamburg .. 
Anneliese von Eitzen ......... 
Ethel B. Fyelle, Oslo ......... 
Edith C. Johansen, Oslo . 
Kurt Kinne, Leipsig 
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Ferdinand C. Stephan, Frankfort-on-Main 
Walter 
Henry W. Puetz, Stuttgart ....... 
Francis A. Lane, Bremen ...... 

Matthew O. Peters, Brussels 
Joseph A. St. Onge, Oslo... 

George Platt Waller, Luxemburg .. 
J. Kittridge Vinson, Cologne ....... 
R. M. de Lambert, Antwerp .. 

Forrest D. Pfeiffer, Paris ...... 

William A. Paternoster, Paris 
Dwight W. Fisher, Antwerp ....... 
Charles M. Needham, Venice 
Philbert Deyman, Turin  ........ 
Herbert V. Olds, Rotterdam .... 

Sidney Belovsky, Bremen. ...... 

Hiram Bingham, Jr., Lisbon ..... 
Richard F. Huestis, Rotterdam an 
Mary Belaeff, Rome ........ 
Alex. Alexopulos, Athens: 
Robert L. Buell, Berlin and Leipzig 
William G, Conklin, Antwerp.. 
John J. Withey, Zagreb ....... 
Ellis A. Bonnet, Amsterdam .... 
Samuel R. Thompson, Cardiff 
Lester L. Schnare, Milan ........ 
Easton T. Kelsey, Oslo ... 
E. A. Dow, Leibzig ..... 
Lawrence W. Taylor, Pz 
Hasell H. Dick, Bordeaux ... 
Jolin BR. Wood, Paris .......... 
Hugh H. Tiller, Stuttgart 
kK. L. Rankin, Belgrade ....... 
Peter Constan, Belgrade 
S. J. Dalferes, Hamburg .. 
Edward A. Dow, Jr., Brus: 
John H. Lord, Amsterdam 
Ivan Lavretsky, Genoa ............ 
Edmund J. Dorsy, Stuttgart .... 
D. F. McGonigal, Amsterdam .. 
Orsen N. Nielsen, Berlin ........ 
Joseph M. Roland, Vienna .... 
Erik W. Magnuson, Hamburg .. 
Anthony Stevens, Rome ......... 
Sofia P. Kearney, Milan .. 
©. ©. Broy, Brussels 
Harry E. Carlson, Vienna 
William H. Beach, Antwerp . 
Ursula Hosang, Stuttgart ..... 
Rita Altobelli ... 
John D. Johnson, 


Salonika . 


Ivan A. Jacobsen, Oslo ......... 
Howard F. Withey, Trieste 
William 


Olga P. de Bona, Zagreb .... 
Otto de Vuchstich, Zagreb ... 
Brigg A. Perkins, Oslo ........ 
Mrs. Julian Foster, Copenhagen 
Vera Gruenerwald, Stuttgart 
Winifred Lapin, Stuttgart .......... 
L. S. Armstrong, Nogales .. 
Richard S. Curry, Paris .... 
Walter W. Ostrow, Zurich 
Henry H. Balch, Genoa . 
Raymond R. Hall, Milan .. 
Thomas McEnelly, Rome .......... 
James M. Bowcock, Tenerife 
Harold B. Quarton, St. Johns 
William F. Niecloy, Tokyo ........ 
F. L. Washbourne, Florence . 
Frank C. Lee, Berlin ............... 
Harry Carlson. 
Jack Flatau, Quito . 
Bolard More, Zurich ....... 
Horatio Moders, 
Jos. A. Billingsley, Jr.. Department of State .. 
Neal D. Borum, London 
Paul J. Reveley, London 
Clay Merrell, Hamilton ... 
Charles P. MeVickers. Jr. 
R. C. Beaverstock, Belfast............ 
Henry Dearborn, Bar: anquilla 
Hugh Millard, Soffa 
Hugh D. Powers, Santiago ... 
William W. Marvel, Managua 
Frances Pauly, Mexico 
Frederick A. Sterling, 
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| Kentucky’s Finest | 


A toast to Old Kentucky—traditional home of American hospitality and cradle of great Bourbon 
Whiskey. In your American “Service” you will find OLD SCHENLEY the foremost whiskey to 
“Serve” in upholding these American traditions. The years have added mellowness to the virtues 
inherent in its birth. In highball, cocktail or julep you will find superb expression of the distinctive 
flavor that makes OLD SCHENLEY the classic example of excellence in fine Bourbon Whiskey. 


Sewe American —The American Way 


The whiskey advertised herewith is intended only for export distribution in Bond. SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP., Empire State Building, N.Y. 


OLD SCHENLEY 


“Supreme in the Arts of 
Hospitality and Entertainment” 


The Waldorf’s highly personalized Foreign Department... 
including the services of skilled linguists...is at the complete 
disposal of Members. Similarly, our About-the-City Bureau 
...In close touch with current attractions and events of interest 


...cordially invites Members to use its extensive facilities. 
* 


We are glad to extend a discount of 25% to Active Members of the 
American Foreign Service. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


Park Avenue * 49th to 50th * New York 


xk * AIR-CONDITIONED PUBLIC ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS x * 
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